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Southwestern Bell employee Susan Bear passes customs and.4raditions on to her granddaughter Ashley. 


Communications isn’t just about fiber-optics and digital networks. It’s about hopes, dreams and ideas 

* 

that need to be passed on and kept alive. That’s why the thousands of Oklahomans who work for 

< 

Southwestern Bell are keeping one eye on our future. .-Viul the other on our heritage. 



Visit us at www.swbell.com on the internet, 
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SULPHUR 


HeadQuarters of the Chickasaw Nation » 580/ 430-2603 . 
Trace your Native American ancestry fmm any tribe. 


Chickasaw Lodge 580/622-2156 
Fine Accommodations and Dining 

TISHOMINGO 


• Chickasaw Couixil House Museum 
Historic Chickasaw Nation Capitol Building 
See the spirit of a strong people who match vision 
with heart, “The unconquered and urtconqueratrfe,* 








With plains and trains, who needs automobiles? 



The Amtrak® Heartland Flyer is your 
ticket to freedom. Huge, comfortable 
seats and picturesque views let 
you relax while you speed through the 
plains of Oklahoma. And whether 
you're making a short trip inrstate 
or connecting In Texas to one of 
over SOO destinations, the snack 
car will make sure that you won’t get 
there with an empty stomach. For In- 
formation on fares and reservations, 
call your travel agent or Amtrak 
at 1-800-USA-RAIL. 
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Amtrak® 

www.amtraK.com 
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culture. By Ke//y Crow 
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Brian Frejo is a hip-hop DJ master, 
combining his Native American heritage 
with the urban sounds of the turntable. 
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Photographer Beverly Conley sets her 
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eastern Oklahoma. 
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By John Lovett 
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As office manager for Okhihoma Today, 
Becky Isaac often plays the “mother hen,” 
taking care of the daily tasks that can easily 
go unnoticed* Among her many duties, 
Isaac answers the phone, acts as purchasing 
coordinator, and maintains personnel 
records and timecards* “You might think 
answering the phone would be boring, but 
it’s interesting,” she says* “I like talking to 
all the people who call in.” Isaac came to 
the magazine seven years ago, w'hen her 
husband, jim, was finishing a term as state 
representative for Midwest City* At the 
time she thought it would be a temporary 
position, but now she feels quite at home. 

“I feel like the mother of the staff and that 
they are my extended family.” 


Beverly Conley has spent nearly three 
years depicting life in the Cherokee 
Nation (page 50). Her previous projects 
have focused on Cape Verdian immi- 
grants ill Boston and the work culture of 
London’s Smithiield Market and Massa- 
chusetts’ Cranberry Bogs. She has had 
several single-artist shows, including one 
at Harvard University’s Fogg Museum of 
Art, Her images are in the permanent 
collections of the New York Public 
Library, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
Museum of London, and the Schomburg 
Center for Research in Black Culture. 




With a hundred published articles and 
two books in the works, it’s a wonder 
Dr, (oe Haines has time for his other 
career as a family practitioner in 
Perkins. Most of his writing has been 
published in scholarly historical journals, 
but Haines also ventured down the sports 
and adventure trail with an article in 
Oklahoma Rutmen chronicling a fifty- 
mile run through the Osage tallgrass. 
Having a lengthy military history in his 
own family, Haines seized the opportu- 
nity to tell the code talker story (page 56). 
“This is something everyone in Okla- 
homa should know about and be proud 
of” Haines lives in Stillwater w'ith his 
wife, Pamela, and four sons. 
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TRAVEL 

BACK 


AND 


STILL GET WHERE 
YOU*RE GOING 



235-RIDE 


The Oklahoma Spirit shuttles 

THE 1-40 AND MERIDIAN AREA, 

Stockyards and Downtown 

SEVEN DAYS A WEEK. 


Scentsational 

Discover Oklahoma’s world-renowned 
candle factory and award-winning small 
business when you visit Keepsake 
Candles*. Our handcrafted, all-wax 
candles are molded from authentic 
hcirlcK>m glassware and are scented with 
exquisite fragrances. You will find these 
unique candles, plus hundreds of other 
candles and decorative accessories from 
around the world when you visit our 
delightful Country Store. Then join us 
for a free tour of our factory. Tours are 
given on the hour or by appointment. 

Stop by and see why wc arc 
Oklahoma’s best-smelling 



M-F 9-5:30 
Sat. 10-5 Sun 1-5 
(918) 336-0351 or 1-888-636-0351 
2 Mi, West of Banlesville-Hwy 60 

Keepsake(^^andles 

Factory & Country Store 
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EDITOR 


The Culture of Us 


AS WE WRAP UP OUR TENTH ANNIVERSARY INSTALLMENT OF THE AL- 
ways popular Native American issue, it occurred to me while delving into 
American Indian culture that readers might have some interest in the in- 
ner workings — the office culture, if you will — of Oklahoma Today, 

At our ground floor command post in Oklahoma City’s historic Colcord Build- 
ing, we’ve got plenty of feminine mystique to go around. In fact, we are all women 
except for one, our advertising director. If we don’t share the same dentist, then we 
probably have the same doctor. If not the same doctor, then we probably live in the 
same neighborhood. We don’t much have a glass ceiling around here, and it’s safe to 
say each of us feels a closeness in spirit and friendship. 

For me, on a large scale, being the editor in chief essentially means extracting the 
best from my .staff, our writers and photographers, and certainly our ever-talented 
art director. My job is to challenge and encourage, to know the difference between 
the two, and to know when to do what. On a day-to-day scale, it means finding my 
way to the bottom of shifting stacks of paper, responding quickly to emails (at least, 
that’s my new commitment), and planning, planning, planning for the future. It also 
means listening to my gut, flipping through the latest magazines for trends and in- 
spiration, and — always, always — staying on the lookout for new talent. 

For a staff of twelve full-time employees to put out seven issues a year, we’re doing 
a mighty decent job managing all that paper. We have a small editorial department, 
three to be exact, not including part-time assistants. {Texas Monthly has approxi- 
mately thirty editors; Martha Stewart Livinghas an editorial staff of ninety-nine.) 
As a result, we each wear a hundred different hats, from food stylist to public speaker 
to fact checker to bike messenger. On any given | 
day, one of us might be tracking down a vacation- | 
ing writer in London or heading off to Penn Square | 

Mall to find the latest G.I. )oe. You might say we’re 5 
a little grassroots. 

When we’re not focused on the printed word, 
we’re k)oking for new ways to draw in the sub- 
scriber and newsstand reader. How can we make 
that person feel like a part of the Oklahoma Today 
family? Our upcoming Red Earth forum on )une 9 
does just that (see page 8 for details), and we hope 
you will meet with us for what promises to be an 
evening of engaging discussion. 

See you there. 



I y/ ^mccune@oklahomatoday.cor 
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SPECIAL SERVICES FOR WOMEN 


flew Life Center M Presbyterian 
Hospital - Childbirth is one of 
life s most impoinant events. It is 
the beginning of a spectacuW 
journey for the child and all the 
special people who surround the 
new baby: mother, father^ sib^ 
ling 3 ^, grandparents and friends. 
At tbe [Slew Life Center ^ our staff 
mcogni7.es the value and im^r^ 
tance of family in the life of a 
newborn. With the family in 
mind, the Center is dedicated to 
the care of both mother and baby, 
and offers a complete set of child - 
birth classes before and after the 
baby's birth. 


Newborn Intensive Care Units at 
Presbyterion and Children's 
Haspitols — Tahing care of prema- 
ture and seriously ill newborns 
takes special doctors and nurses 
with specially designed equip- 
ment. You can rest at ease when 
you deliver your baby at 
Presbyterian or Univei’sity 
Hospitals, knowing that special 
care for your baby is only 
moments away. Something you 
can’t count on at many fieestand- 
ing birthing centei’s. 


Children's Hospitol of Oklahoma - 
While w'e hope you'll ne^^er need 
the seivices of Children’s 
Hospital, it is leasiuring to know 
that specialized care for newborns 
and children of all age.s i.s only a 
block away. 


Great Expectations Women's Center 
ot Itniversi^ Hospitol -Tlie birth 
of your baby can be a wonderful 
experience at our Women's 
Center. 'Hie doctors, nurses and 
professional staff at the Center 
are dedicated to helping make 
each delivery as pleasant and safe 
as possible. In addition to its 
overall warmth and caring. Great 
Expectations is also known for its 
reputation as the "place to go” for 
high-risk pregnancies. Common 
high-risk pre^ancy services 
include genetic counseling, mul- 
tiple biims and a mother with 
diabetes, toxemia, pre-temi labor 
or pre-term mptum of die mem- 
brane. Combine this with educa- 
tional classes, special care nurs- 
eries and the intensive care unit, 
as well as a women's uigent cai^e 
centei' for night and weekend 
minor emergencies, and you liave 
the very best choice for one of the 
most imponanl limes in your life. 


Infertility Program at Presbyterian 
Hospital — Having a child and 
building a J'amily is usually associ- 
ated witn. joy and anticipation. 
However, as many as lO- 15 per- 
cent of couples face the problem 
of infertility. For couples having 
difficulties conceiving, the 
Infertility Center can offer hope. 
The doctors and staff understand 
your problems and concerns, 
while uiilmng state-of-the-art 
clinic and labomtory treatment 
opliom to help solve your infer- 
tility problems. 


University of Oklohomo Institute 
for Breast Health - The Institute 
takes the waiting and anxiety out 
of having a mammogram, because 
they want you to feef comfortable 
instead ofhaving anxious 
thoughts and fears. The Institute 
is unique because itspaiienis are 
given a full examination during 
an appointment. Following die 
mamtnograin, a doctor immedi- 
ately reads the images and explains 
the findings to the patient. If fur- 
ther evaluation is needed, these 
procedures are completed during 
the same appointment. 


Physidon Fiflider —To find a doctor 
that uses Presbyterian, Children's 
or University Ho^itals services, 
call the PhysicianFinder referral 
phone line al 271"’ 5000' 


Inpatient Rehobilitation Center at 
Presbyterian Haspital -The 
Center is speciaDy designed to 
help you recover from suigery. 
accidents or serious illnesses. Our 


As o woman, 
want medkat services 
deseed especialjy for 
jou and your lifestyle. 
Af iW^erfan, 
Childrens and 
Universipf Hospitak 
we speciaiv^ in the 
.seraccyjoii want and 
neecl. In association 
with some of the fnest 
private physicians 
and faculpfvm the 

Universi^ of 
Oklahoma, m offer 
compassionate care no 
m offer ttjhafjrour 
or needs. Ran^ng 
Jrom h^-risk 
prenatal care to 
s^cializ^d g^natric 

^dalk^ in 
proems, 

for HXJmen, 


treatment plans are designed 
specifically for you, because your 
needs are diffierem. The goal is 
for you to achieve the h iciest 
level of physical, emotional and 


social independence possible, 
The Center is pan of the exten 


sive rehab services provided by 
University Health Partners. 



Presbyterian, Qiildren’s &.University Hospitals 
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Happy Trails 

Thank you for including Gene in your 
list of the fifty most influential Oklaho- 
mans. He would have been deeply hon- 
ored and proud to receive this award as 
one of the Oklahomans of the century. My 
husband always held the state of Okla- 
homa and his many Oklahoma friends 
close to his heart. 1 have placed the award 
on his desk, where I know he would have 
liked it. 

Again, my appreciation to you, Gover- 
nor Keating, the voters, and the wonder- 
ful staff at Oklahoma Today. 

Jackie Autry 
Studio City, California 

A Gift in Spirit 

Thank you for choosing my grandfa- 
ther as one of the fifty most influential 
Oklahomans of the century. 

1 am thirty-three years old now, and my 
grandfather, Monroe Tsatoke of the 
Kiowa Five, died at my age. 1 never knew 
him, but your magazine has brought me 
closer to him in spirit. 1 am ver>' proud of 
his accomplishments and would like to 
say A-ho (thank you). Now I can pass on 
something special to my son. 

Cecelia M. Tsatoke 
Fort Cobb 


A Job Well Done 

Outstanding! Your Centur)^ in Review 
issue of Oklahoma 7Wuyshould make all 
Oklahomans proud. 

Keep up the good work. 

Lillian Stennett 
Guthrie 

Is This a Great State or What? 

You and your staff can be commended 
for your Century in Review. It is a credit 
to the state of Oklahoma, the fifty most 
influential Oklahomans, and its citizens. 

Responsible Oklahomans are working 
to maintain the image of those who first 
produced our great state of Oklahoma. 
May we continue to develop the human 
and natural resources we have been 
given. 

1 give thanks to you and your staff for 
a magazine which can tell the whole 
world about our state and the benefits of 
coming here for business, tourism, and 
recreation. 

Theodore R. Woodruff 
Idabel 

Heartfelt Thanks 

As a native-born Oklahoman, Tm al- 
ways proud of my heritage, but 1 never 
dreamed I would be selected as one of the 
fifty most influential Oklahomans of the 
century. Thank you from the bottom of 
my heart. 

1 place this honor mostly upon my fore- 
bears. First, my grandfather, Amos Pleas- 
ant Roberts, who led our clan to Indian Ter- 
ritory in the late 1 890s, where he became a 
frontier judge. Next, my mother Claudia 
Priscilla Roberts, descending from the 


Cherokee Indian tribe, taught me to be 
proud of my one-eighth Cherokee heritage. 

Finally, Oklahoma’s people, with their 
deep faith, and foreseeing vision, provided 
an atmosphere where a former stuttering 
boy who grew up in poverty could believe 
he had a chance, a future, and a life. 

As an author, educator, and preacher of 
the gospel, Oklahoma remains deep in my 
heart. It is my prayer that we — my fam- 
ily and my co-workers — will leave last- 
ing benefits to Oklahoma for centuries 
to come. 

Thank you again, and God bless you all. 

Oral Roberts 
Tulsa 

Over and Above 

While every issue is outstanding, you 
have really made us proud to be Oklaho- 
mans with the Century in Review by re- 
minding us of the inherent greatness of 
some of our illustrious citizens. 

This issue, especially, should be re- 
quired reading in every Oklahoma history 
class in the state. 

Norma R. Halterman 
Grove 

Great, But.... 

You and your staff deserve congratula- 
tions for the wonderful Century in Re- 
view edition of Oklahoma Today. Your 
publication just seems to get better with 
each issue, but you have outdone your- 
self with this one. 

If I may note one small typo for future 
reference — Patti Page’s maiden name is 
Fowler and not Flower, as shown in the 
captions on page 64. 


OKLAHOMA TODAY LIVE 


Oklahoma Today invites readers to “The American Indian in the 20th Century,” a 
forum hosted by the magazine and held on the opening evening of the annual Red 
Earth festival. Editor-in-chief Louisa McCune will moderate a panel of Native 
American leaders in the areas of government, law, and media. The forum is Friday, 
June 9, at 5 p.m. in the Myriad Convention Center. The event is free and open to 
the public. For more information, call (405) 521-2496. 
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Americd's 

Largest 

Native 

American 

Festival 

June 9-11 2000 
Downtown Oklahoma City 

In the renovated & expanded 
Myriad Convention Center 

• 300 Artists 

• 1,500 Dancers 

• Youth Art Show 

• Film Festival 

• Artist Demonstrations 

• Children's Activities 


Grand Award Winner 1998 
Red Earth Art Competition 
‘ When Old Becomes New Again" 
by Tillier Wesley 


(4 0 5) 4 2 7 - 5 2 2 8 • www.redearth.orq 





YOUSEF KHANFAR 


LETTERS 


Thanks again for the special issue and 
all of the regular ones too. 

Fred Beers 
Perry 


Corrections: The last time we checked the map, the town of Hollis was in the south- 
west corner of the state. Unfortunately, on page 52 of **Black Book'' in the Travel 
2000 issue, we placed it in the southeast. Our apologies. 


Our Mistake 

The Century in Review issue men- 
tioned the May 3 tornado and how it 
ripped through Oklahoma City, Moore, 
Midwest City, and Bridge Creek. How it 
left forty-two people dead, six hundred 
people injured, and a billion dollars in 
property damage. Why wasn’t Del City 
mentioned? Our city lost lives, had many 
people injured, and sustained millions of 
dollars of property damage. To the ones 
of us who went through it, the tornado 
was just as devastating as it was to the 
ones in Oklahoma City, Moore, Midwest 
City, and Bridge Creek. The thing is — to 
get to Midwest City from Oklahoma 
City, you go through Del City. 

Ginger Plumlee 
Del City 

We apologize for the oversight. 

Coach Class 

I enjoyed your special edition reviewing 
the twentieth century and discussing the 
fifty most influential Oklahomans. As a 
former resident of North Carolina and a 
die-hard Tar Heel fan, 1 would like to 
point out one error: on page 52, you make 
a reference to Adolph Rupp as the 
winningest coach in college basketball. 
That is no longer true. Near the end of the 


1996-1997 season. Coach Dean Smith of 
North Carolina surpassed Adolph Rupp’s 
record. Smith retired at the beginning of 
the 1997-1998 season with 879 wins, three 
more than Rupp’s 876. Keep up the good 
work. It’s a great magazine. 

Carol Sue Humphrey 
Oklahoma City 

From One Writer to Another 

1 got the copy of the latest Oklahoma 
Today with the article about my novel. 
Falling Dark, in it. Melinda Long did a 
wonderful job on it, and the layout was 
very attractive. In fact, the whole maga- 
zine was beautifully done. I loved Jenni- 
fer Breedlove’s golf article! Thanks. 

Tim Tharp 
Okmulgee 

Gone, But Not Forgotten 

This is written by a long-time sub- 
scriber to Oklahoma Today. Our heritage 
is never forgotten, and upon retirement, 
we will be back in eastern Oklahoma 
(where we belong). With reference to the 
Century in Review issue, I agree with 
most (but not all) of “the fifty most in- 
fluential Oklahomans” and want to com- 
mend your panel on its selections. 

There is, however, an addition to be 


made: Pleasant Porter, Principal Chief 
(1899-1907), Muskogee (Creek) Nation. 
Not only was Chief Porter the leader of 
the day, he was a strong supporter of the 
proposed State of Sequoyah (Indian Ter- 
ritory). He deserves to be one of “the 
fifty.” Thank you for your attention. 

Gerald R. Haywood 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

A Different View 

I am a native Oklahoman and have not 
subscribed to Oklahoma Today maga- 
zine — until now! When I saw the Travel 
2000 issue on the magazine stand, I could 
not put it down. 

Yousef Khanfar’s images of Oklahoma 
are superb. 1 asked myself, “Is this really 
Oklahoma?” He has created a wonder- 
fully unique, fine art expression of 
Oklahoma’s beauty that goes beyond 
images — he has captured emotion and 
mood in those places. 

Thank you for opening my eyes to a 
new view of Oklahoma’s beauty. It has 
been here all along! 

Mikayla Moore 

Oklahoma City 

Wrestling News 

Your “Legends of the Fall” article in 
the January-February issue was most en- 
joyable, and I was delighted to see Dick 
Hutton mentioned and Dan Hodge fea- 
tured. These two men were great colle- 
giate wrestlers and went on to become 
legendary pro champions. Dick and Dan 
are being inducted into the Lou Thesz/ 
George Tragos Professional Wrestling 
Hall of Fame here on May 6. This hall of 
fame honors professional athletes who 
could really wrestle. 

Mike Chapman 
Newton, Iowa 

Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of 
readers. Letters are subject to editing and must 
include name, address, and a daytime phone 
number. Send letters to: Oklahoma Today, Attn. 
Editor, P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 
73152 or fax to (405) 522-4588. Address 
electronic mail to letters@oklahomatoday.com. 
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Chtef Gregorlr E- Pylo 


The Choctaw Capitol 
pictured is a museum and 


FRIDAY THROUGH HOHDAY SEPTEMBER 1-4, 2000 


a gift shop and also 
houses the Tribal Court. 


Choctaws gather each Labor Day weekend for their annual 
festival. Featured events include ballgames, gospel singing, 


Everyone is welcome to 
the Annual Labor Day 
Festivai hosted by the 
Choctaw Nation 
at Tuskahoma, Oklahoma. 

“Ishla-Chi - You ail come." 


country music, cultural demonstrations such as stickball and 
Choctaw dancing, special activities for children and a huge 
carnival. There are plenty of vendors selling handmade crafts 
and great food. Highlights on Monday are a free barbecue 
lunch and the State of the Nation Address by Chief Pyle. 


For more information call 
loll free: (800) 522-6170 
or (560) 924-8280 or tog on 
to www.choctawnatlon.com 




Arrow tips have different 
purposes and are unique lo each 
tribe. The Plains Indians of the 
1850s used a tip similar to this 
sinew-mapped iron tip vvhich 
would have been used for warfare 
or hunting big game. $30. 


Traditional tools owe their 
distinctness to Native 
American heritage. 


On the Road 

When huntingon 
horseback, the Plains 
Indians used a quiver and 
bow case similar to this 
one. The quiver is worn 
over the shoulder but can 
be moved around to rest 
on the hunter's lap while 
riding, A well -coordinated 
hunter can 
bow and ar 
quiver when a target^ 
conies in sight. $400, 
bead work, add $100,y' 






Hoofing It 

This Cad do -style quiver 
is used for hunting on 
foot and should be 
worn over the shoulder. 
It has beadwork at the 
top and bottom and a 
deer dewdaw pendant 
in the middle from a 
deer that Cross hunted 
himself S300. 
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MET THE Um 

Phil Cross 

When Phil Cross talks about his passion for 
making traditional functional tools like bows and 
arrows, he speaks with a distinct reverence for 
his Native American heritage. When he talks 
about his love of hunting with a bow and arrow, 
he leaves something unspoken, a spiritual aspect 
that this quiet man — who writes for a living — 
doesn’t quite put into words. “Making and 
shooting bows often makes me feel a connection 
to my ancient brothers who used the marvelous 
weapon,” says Cross, who, like most boys his 
age. began making stick bows from small limbs 
and string when he was six. 

He later learned the slow process of shaping 
wood in the Native American tradition from 
several men who were Influential to him, 
including his father and uncle. Bols d’arc is Cross’s 
wood of choice because of its strength and 
springiness. But its strength also makes it difficult 
to work with. The wood, also known as horse 
apple or Osage orange, begins as a bright yellow, 
then turns a rich brown as It ages. 

Although his heritage is Caddo and 
Potawatomi, Cross will make bows In the styles 
of other tribes. But he doesn’t make novelty 
items for the passing tourist or modernized 
replicas of historic weapons. His bows and 
arrows are hand carved and are intended to be 
used. “I love to shoot a bow.” he says, “and I am 
deeply attached to the beauty and simplicity of 
the bent arc of the limbs and the elegant beauty 
of the arrows.” 

Cross, who works as an aviation and 
automobile Industry technical writer, lives in 
Anadarko with his twelve-year-old daughter 
Alison. He has written an out-of-print book on 
the subject, and he recently worked on the 
“MIssissIppian Cultural Universe” exhibit at 
OU’s new Museum of Natural History. 

— ^Jennifer Breedlove 

Phil Cross can be contacted by e-mail at 
bowdarc@netscape.net, by phone at (405) 241- 
6636, or by mail at 613 West Texas Street, 
Anadarko, OK 73005. 


It's All in the Detail 

This Northern Plains style sinew-backed 
bow is made of ash, but it can also be 
made with bois d’arc. Details like the 
buffalo hair pendant and the brain- 
tanned buckskin grip are what make 
Cross’s bows authentic. $700. 


Going the Distance 

One defining feature of an arrow is 
the fletching. It determines how the 
arrow flies and how far. “If you miss 
your target, the arrow could keep 
going, and you’re probably going to 
lose it,” Cross says. The Caddo 
squirrel arrow with the spiral-wound 
feather is designed to fly only a short 
distance. The arrow on the left is a 
Plains style made of dogwood; next 
is a C^addo cedar arrow with two 
fletchings; on the far right is a 
modern version of the Caddo 
hunting arrow. All arrows have wild 
turkey feathers and range from $15 
to $30. 


This sixty- two inch 
American Indian flat bow . 
is one of the most 
popular in Cross’s 
collection. Carved out of 
bois d’arc wood from 
southeastern Oklahoma, 
it weighs surprisingly 
little — about three 
pounds. The bow is 
accented with a buckskin 
grip and a buffalo 
rawhide arrow rest. $500. 


ofKpproval 


signs each of 
his bows with his 
Walking Elk logo, 
derived from his 
Indian name. 


Tribal Unity 

Bows and arrows from each Indian 
tribe have distinct features, and 
Cross has studied the styles of the 
Caddo, Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, 
Cheyenne, and Arapaho. This 
buckskin grip with a buffalo rawhide 
arrow rest draws from the Caddo 
style. Bow, $500. 
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N ext time you find yourself touring southeastern Oklahoma, be sure to 

check out the Memorial Indian Museum in Broken Bow. Home to more than twenty 
thousand years of primitive artifacts, the private collection of amateur archaeologist LaMarr 
Smith showcases the fruits of a “hobby that kind of got out of hand.” 

The small museum lies in a region long populated by native cultures. Along with parts of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, the area was once settled by the Caddo Indian civilization 
before and during Spanish exploration in the mid 1500s. Before that. Archaic peoples 
(6000-200 B.C.) and Paleo-Indians (9000-6000 B.C.) traversed the area in search of 
game. Most tools and weapons were made of stone, so they were still around cen- 
turies later when Smith began treasure hunting as a “little bitty kid” in McCurtain 
County. When his neighbor’s farm yielded many arrowheads, spear points, 
and bird stones. Smith was hooked. His museum opened in 1962 after the 
collection became too big to keep in his house. 

Ninety-nine percent of all stone artifacts in the museum are Smith’s 
findings from within seventy-five miles of his home, and he has 
bought, found, and traded more than 350 pottery vessels 
from Caddo sites across the region. 

While the museum lacks the academics of archaeol- 
ogy, it does fill visitors with a sense of how ancient Americans made 
their tools, hunted for food, and eventually settled the area. Visi- 
tors should allow plenty of time to wander around and study each 
case, since little treasures are scattered throughout two floors. 

Smith, who is now eighty-four and still gets out and hunts every chance 
he gets, says, “Anytime I can get away from town. I’m out looking.” 

— Melinda Long 


Hn iMFmciN Snii 


From US. Highway 70 east, turn north on U.S. Highway 259. Go east 
on Second Street for two blocks. The museum is on the south side of the 
street. If you get lost, stop and ask someone for directions. Folks in this area 
are friendly, and almost everyone knows where to find LaMarr Smith. 

Indian Museum is open every' day except Tuesday and 
at 402 East Second Street. (580) 584-6531. 


Gates of Mourning 

The Oklahoma City National 
Memorial Officially Opens 

A t the time, it was HAR15 to 
. imagine what the future 
would hold. But five years have 
passed since that tragic April 
morning when 168 men. 


Archeology UrJiirdted 

One Man’s Treasures from a Lifetime of Collecting 


women, and children were 
killed when the Alfred P. 
Murrah federal building was 
blown up by American terror- 
ists. Lives have gone on. Tears 
have lessened. And now a trib- 
ute stands testimony to the 
landscape once crawling with 
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To the Dogs 


Pastoral scenes of romping springer 
spaniels and black velvet paintings of poker* 
playing bulldogs, though hardly assets to 
the art world, are images frequently 
conjured up when the words "dog"’ and 
"art'‘ appear anywhere near one another* 
But come mid-spring, the Okiahoma Arts 
Institute, {405} 319-9019, will demonstrate 
how the two can be combined with 
beautiful and beneficial results* 

OAl's fourth annual canine gfamour-fest. 
Pooch Parade 2000, steps off^ at II a,m. 

May 6 at Nichols Hills Grand Boulevard 
Park. Dolled-up doggies and their equally 
fashionable owners will promenade the 
greenbeic competing for honors such as 
best wag, prettiest pooch, and closest 
resemblance between master and mutt* 

The parade benefits OAI programs such 
as the Oklahoma Summer and Fall Arts 
Institutes. Last year’s event attracted 250 
canine participants, while 1,500 humans 
looked on. — -Larrv Rogers 


Speaking in Code with G.LJoe 


O ccasionally, a toy comes 

down the pipeline that doesn't 
have magical powers or super- 
human proportions* It might even 
be as educational as it is fun. 

Such is the latest incarnation of 
G.I* Joe, the Navajo Code Talker, 
which shipped to toy stores this 
February* The twelve-inch action 
figure speaks seven different mili- 
tary phrases in both Navajo and 
English, and he speaks in native 
tongue — one of Arizona's last re- 
maining code talkers was brought 
in for the dolFs voice-over* 

The little-known code talkers, 
which were made up of soldiers 
from the Navajo tribe in Arizona as 


well as Oklahoma's own Choctaw 
and Comanche tribes, created the 
only unbreakable military codes 
in both theaters of World War II. 
(The Choctaw were the first In- 
dian code talkers, however, en- 
crypting U.S. messages during 
World War I.) 

Though these soldiers were in- 
strumental in claiming the Allied 
victory, their war efforts weren't 
officially recognized until 1969: 
the codes were so successful, the 
men were instructed to keep them 
a secret. 

The Navajo Code Talker sells 
for $24.99 and is available at toy 
stores nationwide* 

— Louisa McCune 


rescue workers and grief- 
stricken onlookers* On April 
19, the Oklahoma City Na- 
tional Memorial officially 
opened its golden “Gates of 
Time" with two ceremonies, a 
private one for families of the 
victims, sur\'ivors, and rescue 


workers and one for the pub- 
lic. Admission to the out- 
door memorial is free* The 
Memorial Center and Insti- 
tute for the Prevention of 
Terrorism both will open 
later in the year* For infor- 
mation, call (405) 235-33 13* 
— Louisa McCune 






Cafe ciesAite Gsllery 


Sertdsfone Gallery 


lA 

Curt Boles Gallery 
ill OldWesE 
Collectibles 

At Home 
OnlTie 
Range Gallery 


AT HOME 

ON THE RANGE GALLERY 
118 SOUTH SECOND 
405 282-8299 

BAH KHO JE GALLERY 
103 SOUTH SECOND 
405 282-7282 

CAFE des ARTS GALLERY 
T12 east OKLAHOMA 
405 260-2345 


GUTHRIE 


FINE 

ARTS 


CURT BOLES GALLERY 
OLD WEST COLLECTIBLES 
101 SOUTH SECOND 
405 260-2878 


FESTIVAL 

JUNE 23-25 
2000 


DOUBLE STARR GALLERY 
STUDIO & GALLERY 
322 WEST OKLAHOMA 
405 282-8180 


GALLERY AT NEAR & FAR 
115 WEST HARRISON 
405 282-0907 


SANDSTONE GALLERY 
108 SOUTH FIRST 
405 260-0170 



Barbara McAlister as Princess Eboli 


Native Song 

C HEROKEE DRAMATIC MEZZO^ 
soprano Barbara McAlister knew 
from a very early age that her life would 
l>e dedicated to singing* “When 1 was 
thirteen, I heard this wonderful woman 
sing [in the church choir], and 1 just fell 
in love with her voice* I knew immedi- 
ately what 1 wanted to do with my life,” 
McAlister says. 

The journey from Muskogee tomboy to 
opera stages throughout the world has not 
been easy for McAlister* “I was once told I 
did not have the voice or the personality 
to sing opera,” she says* 

After making her debut in MenottPs The 
Consul with the Mathieson Opera Com- 
pany in Los Angeles, McAlister went on to 
perform leading roles with prominent 
opera companies around the world. 
McAlister's concerts often combine opera 
and Native American song, as she demon- 
strated in her lead performance in Robert 
Conley’s Mountain W/ndstm^^ at the Tsa- 
la~gi Amphitheater in Tahlequah in 1 995* 
McAlister received the Cherokee Medal 
of Honor in 1999, and for the thoughtful 
and soft-spoken Oklahoman, the Chero- 
kee traditions have been an important part 
of defining her life* In fact, says McAlister, 
who now divides her time between 
Norman and New York, “I will always be 
first a Cherokee Oklahoman no matter 
where I live.” 

— Greg Johnson 

Barbara McAlister will appear in the 
University of Central Oldahoma^s production 
o/Showdown on Two Street June 30-!ufy 2, 
(405} 974 3375. 
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The current president of the American Bar 
Assodcirioth the largest professional organiza- 
tion in the country, William Paul began his 
impressive rise to success in Pauls Valley on 
his family's 350-acre farnu He has held many 
prestigious positions during his forty- four- 
year law career, including president of the 
Oklahoma Bar Association and director of the 
Nationa! Center for State Courts. Here, Paul 
gives a little insight into what makes a pow- 
erful man successful 

0Who or what inspires you? 

©A really great lawyer at work. 

0Who were your childhood he- 
roes? ©Franklin D. Roosevelt and ]oe 
DiMaggio, 

0Whose opinion do you most 
value? ©First, my own, and next^ my 
wife's. 

0lf you could change something 
about yourself, what would it be? 

©rd spend more time with my grand- 
children. 

0What Is your favorite work of art? 
©The Ta) Mahal. 

0What is your favorite motto or 

quote? ©“People are not afraid of dy- 
ing. They are afraid of never having 
lived.** — Harold Kushner 
0What is your favorite book, and 
what are you reading now? 

©My favorite book is To Kill a Mocking- 
bird, and the book i am now reading is 
The Greatest Generation. 

0 When you are not working, what 
are you doing?©Reading>onlineon 
my computer, or talking on the tele- 
phone to my children. 

0 Where is your favorite place to 
eat in Oklahoma? ©Bob's Pig Shop 
in Pauls Valley. 

0What*s your perfect weekend? 

©Relaxing at home with my wife Barbara 
and having dinner with good Okla- 
homa friends. 



THE PHILBROOK^ 

MUSEUM OF ART 


LAND :m 

OF THE 

WINGED 

HORSEMEi^ 

_ .... 


Through June 18 


150 warksfrom 
the Poland you pe 


never seen 


S Rockford Rd 

♦ 800.324.7941 



Largest Selection of Indian Goods and 
Oklahoma Souvenirs in Tulsa! 






Rugs • Pottery 
Bronze Statues 
Indian Art 


In Downtown Tulsa Since 1916 
401 E. nth St. 

Tulsa, OK 74 120 
(918)582-6372 


Indian Jewelry 
T-Shirts 
Moccasins 

Frankoma Pottery 
Pendleton Blankets 
Beads & Craft Supplies 

( Downtown Store Only) 

TWO LOCATIONS 

In Tulsa*s Largest Shopping Mall 
Woodland Hills Mall 
7021 S, Memorial 
(918)250-3601 


Winter Hours: Mon-Fd, 10-6; Sat» 1 0-5; Closed Sun Hours: Mon-Sat, 10-9; Sun, 12:00-7 
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PRECftTING OKLAHOMA 
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I — ^ stablished by the Muskogee Creek Nation, this gathering 
1 — ^ is more than just the usual mainstreet festival. It is a 
weekend full of indigenous food, rodeo, sporting, and cultural 
events - it is the reunion of families, the renewal of friendships, 
and a Native American-style homecoming to more than 20,000 
Oklahomans - ail coordinated by American Indian people. 


June 15, 16, 17& 18 

CREEK FESTIVAL 

NATIVE AMERICAN 

For more information 
(918) 756-8700 

www.ocevent.org/creek/myfile.html 






Jasmine Moran 
Children's 
Museum 

See seven new exhibits and 


Hours; Tuc - Sat 10 a. m. to 5 p.m. 

Sunday 1 p.m. to 5 p.iii. 
Closed Mondays, major holidays 
and first two weeks after Labor Day 

children you love to the Jasmine 
Moran Children's Museum for 
great hands-on fun. 

Jasmine Moran Children's Museum • 

Highway 9 m Seminole • (40 5) 38 3-0950 


Three 

Dreams in 
Oklahoma 

A Sooner State Vineyard 


G reat grapes make great wine, 

and that's what the guests of the 
Tres Suehos winery can expect at the 
winery's Mexican fiesta May 6. Richard 
Kennedy and Gene Clifton, Tres Suehos 
owners, are planning a Cinco de Mayo 
celebration in honor ofthe success of this 
season's grapes and to celebrate their first 
year anniversary* 

This is the second fete for the winer)^ 
Last year's festival in Oaober surpassed ex- 
pectations with a crowd of four thousand 
when only one thousand was anticipated* 
'The people just kept coming,” Kennedy 
says* The two vintners agreed this year's 
festival would require more \vine* 
Though the winery officially opened in 
May 1999, "Three Dreams” began when 
Kennedy made his first bottle of wine 
from Concord grapes in 1993* Mean- 
while, Clifton was already searching for 
his own vineyard and a simpler way of life* 
Though experts doubted a grape's viabil- 
ity in Oklahoma, Clifton's dad, a Califor- 
nia grape farmer himself, said there was 
no reason grapes wouldn't grow here. 

The men trusted Dad, and now their 
successful French varietals are testimony 
to Clifton and Kennedy's philosophy* 
"The wine is made in the vineyard, not 
the winery,” Kennedy says* Tres 
Suenos now has 2,500 vines produc- 
ing four tons of grapes per acre an- 
nually* Among their most popular 
wines are the Charter Oak Red or 
the Muscat Cannelli. 

The Cinco de Mayo festival ac- 
tivities will include tours, live 
music, food, and winetasting 
hosted by Clifton and Kennedy, 
all on the deck overlooking the 
vineyard. 

— Kim Watkins 
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Trc5 Suefios is located approximately 
fourteen miles east of Edmond dw Luther 
Road off historic Route 66. Admission to the 
May 6 festival tsfree. For informaiion calh 
(405) 277-7089. 



Using tKe dream 
theme of the 
vineyard, Tres 
Suenos labels 
incorporate the 
Native American 
dream catcher into 
their design. 


IWhc/i- 

. ^Mnncicl 



Visit 


The Sooner The Better. 




The nationafiy renowned 5am Nobfe Oklahoma Museum at Natural History 


Known for its progressive style and stature, the city of Norman boasts sights 
and sounds for everyone as the third largest city in Oklahoma. Founded in 
1890, the University of Oklahoma is home to top-notch academic and collegiate 
sports programs. Norman is also home to the nationally renowned Sam Noble 
Oklahoma Museum of National History. Plus, Norman is rich in Oklahoma 
history and boasts homes and sites that have stood since the turn of the 
century. 

As a city with a variety of activities offered throughout the year, such as 
theatrical productions, music and year round festivals, we welcome you to 
Norman and hope you enjoy your stay. With all the attractions to see in our 
city, the sooner you get here, the better. 


Click on www.visitnormamcom 
or call t-SQO-513-37SO for th& 
latest up to date information 
on the City of Norman. 


Live on a Golf Course 30 Minutes from Ardmore! 


11 mties west of af i/ie Marietta, OK axlt (Exit 15) 
605 Fatcorrhead Dr., BumoyvHfe, OK 7343D 



‘ Home sites on the course or 
2,700 acres of rolling hills and woods 
• All types of construction 


* Condominiums, town houses. 
RV camping 

* Lodge, restaurant 

» Swimming, lighted tennis courts, 
fishing lakes 
- Airport 


‘ Golf outings 
■ Seminar/meeting rooms 
' 24-hour security 


Tour, lot information 

580 - 276-3341 


Golf Starting times 

580 - 276-9284 


Administration office 

580 - 278-3341 


Internet web site: www.falconhead.net 
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An Old Testament 

spring Indian Baptist at 150 

E VtRYSUNDAY, MEMBERS OFTHIRTY- 
' seven different Indian tribes gather 
to worship at Spring Indian Baptist 
Church, where hymns are still sung in 
Creek and Seminole and prayers said in 
English and then translated* The doors 
were opened in 1850 and have never 
been dosed, making this the oldest es- 
tablished Baptist church still in service 
in the state. 

A six-day celebration in June will 
honor its one hundred fiftieth anniver- 
sary by featuring Native singing, artifacts 
and photos that have been collected over 
the years, Native services by Reverend Ri- 
chard Pickup, and homemade food such 
as Indian fry bread. 

Although many Native American tra- 


The original bell from I 850 still rings at 
the beginning of church services. 


ditions remain the same, the church it- 
self has gone through quite a few changes 
over the years* 

''When the church was first built, the 
pews faced each other. The men sat on 
one side, and the women sat on the other 
side* Today all the pews face the pastor 
and the men and women sit together,” 
says Head Deacon Lee Puntka* 

Jane McKane, a member for sixty-one 
years, remembers going to the church as 
a young girl. “One of my earliest child- 
hood memories of the church was how 
strict the deacons were to the children. 
If they misbehaved during the church 
service, the deacons tapped them on the 
shoulder with a cane in order to make 
them behave,” she says* “Once when my 
cousin misbehaved, one of the deacons 
made him sit up next to the altar in front 
of the entire congregation [throughout 
the service].” 

The newest church, a yellow brick, 
one-room building, was built in 1936. 
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Four magnolia trees were planted next to 
the church in honor of four members 
who were killed in action during World 
War II, The trees divide the church from 
the fellowship hall, where the adult Sun- 
day school classes are taught entirely in 
Creek and Seminole, Lunch is served ev- 
ery Sunday after the service at the camp 
houses surrounding the church, which 
used to house visiting members. 

‘‘We have over six hundred mem- 
bers, most of whom live out of state but 
still contribute regularly to the church 
and attend services whenever possible/' 
says Amy Owings, a member for fifty- 
three years. 

The church does look a bit different 
than it did in 1936, The front porch has 
since been enclosed, making room for 
Sunday school classrooms and offices, 

“Up until the early 19S0s, members 
were baptized in a pond behind the 
church; now the baptistery is located in- 
side,” says Piintka. 



This sanctuary was built in 1936, 


One thing that hasnT changed much, 
though, is the pastor: Spring Indian Bap- 
tist church has had only six pastors since 
its establishment. The first was John 
Jumper, great chief of the Seminole Na- 
tion and colonel in the First Regiment of 
Seminole Mounted Volunteers for the 
Confederacy during the Civil War. He 
retained his pastorate until he died in 
1894. Chief Jumper was succeeded by his 
son-in-law, John F, Brown, who was 
principal chief of the Seminole Nation 
for thirty-four years and one of the best- 


known Seminole chiefs. He held the pas- 
torate from 1894 to 1919, Reverend 
George J. Jesse was the most recent pas- 
tor of the church. He served for thirty- 
six years until his death in 1998, “Over 
six thousand people attended George 
Jesse’s funeral,” says Jack CuBy, member 
of Spring Indian Baptist Church. Several 
of the ministers who spoke at Jesse’s fu- 
neral referred to him as a prince. Cur- 
rently, Lee Punika is holding up the pas- 
toral duties until a new pastor is named. 

This spiritual staple of central Okla- 
homa has a lot of history and culture to 
share during its anniversary celebration 
and during its regular Sunday morning 
services, where all are welcome, 

— Priscilla Mohnkern 

Spring Indian Baptist Church h heated 
eight and a half miles east of Highways 99 
and 56 iiear Sasakwa. The 1 5Qth Anniversar)' 
celebration will be held June 5~ 10 beginning 
atSJO p.m, each day. (918) 297-36 1 2. 
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Caring For Oklahoma's Wildlife 

T 

ihere’s no way you can build two dams, two lakes and hundreds 
of miles of transmission line rights-of-way without having an impact on 
the wildlife. But there is a way you can do it without a negative impact. 
And that’s the way Oklahoma’s Grand River Dam Authority has done it 
for over 60 years. We have hung birdhouses on transmission structures, 
sown miller seed for the geese around our lake shores, used our facility 
settling ponds as fish nurseries and even produced an educational 
program about the endangered gray bats that live in the caves around 
our lakes. And while none of these accomplishments have much to do 
with the production of electricity, they have a lot to do with the story of 
Oklahoma’s GRDA even if it is the “wild” side of the storv. 


GRDA 

www.grda.oom 


Grand Rtver Oaiti Auihorlcy # Oklahoma's electric supplier. 
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Red Dirt Gardens: Plants in Peril By Mary Logan Wolf 


I NDIAN PIPE, SWEET-SCENT LADIES’ TRESSES, WHITE 
sage, and wild mercury: For gardeners with a penchant for 
all things native, the common names of these rare plants cap- 
ture the imagination, heighten our pulse, and send us pell-mell 
to the nearest nursery — ^just to check. 

Save yourself a trip. Sadly, you won’t find these delightful flora, 
or those featured on this page, at retail nurseries. Due to declin- 
ing populations, these native plants and some seventeen others 
are considered at risk. At least one species, the western prairie 
fringed orchid, hasn’t been spotted in Oklahoma since 1975. 

Some local nurseries, hip to the growing interest among Okla- 
homa gardeners for native plants, stock common perennials such 
as black-eyed Susan and purple coneflower, but many varieties 
equal in beauty and hardiness are nearly impossible to find. Oth- 
ers may be protected under federal and state laws. 

By reputation a guru of native plants. Dr. Bruce Hoagland co- 
ordinates the research efforts of the Oklahoma Natural Heritage 
Inventory, a part of the University of Oklahoma. Hoagland and 
fellow staff members maintain an extensive database of plants 
and animals vulnerable to extinction within the state. While the 
movement among home gardeners to incorporate native plants 
in their landscapes is a blessing for plant conservationists, 
Hoagland says the value of native plants goes beyond simple aes- 
thetics. Studies of the medicinal and curative benefits derived 
from native plants is minimal in comparison to the number of 
plants out there, he says. Fortunately, the potential uses of these 
plants in prescription drugs is growing. 

In Oklahoma, the Kerr Center for Sustainable Agriculture, the 
Oklahoma Chapter of the Nature Conservancy, the Oklahoma 
Natural Heritage Inventory, and the Oklahoma Native Plant 
Society actively support, promote, and educate horticulture buffs 
about native plants. While these groups do what they can to raise 
public awareness of the issue, all agree that only the individual 
landowner, home gardener, outdoor enthusiast, and commer- 
cial developer can save these plants from extinction. 


What You Can Do 


Kim Shannon, conservation assistant for the Oklahoma 
Chapter of the Nature Conservancy, says it is often the 
good intentions of plant buffs that contribute to the 
declining population of plants at risk. Collecting plants for 
your home garden is a big no-no. A little collecting by 
various individuals over a number of years adds up, she says. 
It’s better to report your finding to an organization known 
to track rare plants and leave the plant alone. If you must 
collect seeds from non-threatened plants, leave enough to 
allow the plant to regenerate. For those who wish to 
Introduce native plants to their garden or property, the 
Clear Creek Farm and Gardens in Peggs specializes in native 
plant cultivation and seed propagation. The Sunshine 
Nursery In Clinton is another good source for natives. 

— M.L.W. 


The Western Prairie Fringed Orchid 
(Platanthera praeclara) 

Oklahoma’s most rare and unique native 
plant was last spotted growing in Craig and 
Rogers Counties In 1975. Considered a 
threatened species both federally and 
statewide, the prairie orchid reaches up to 
four feet in height and blooms in the summer. 

The Yellow Fringed Orchid 
(Platanthera ciliaris) 

Beautiful orchid flowers provide a splash of 
golden yellow to deep orange in August. 
Found only in far southeastern Oklahoma, 
this orchid prefers moist boggy sites in pine 
woodlands along streams and bogs. 




Ozark Spiderwort 
(Tradescantia ozarkana) 

Known as the dayflower, this tall species 
sprouts grasslike leaves and purple to white 
blossoms in April and May. Found along the 
eastern border of Oklahoma, it favors 
steep, rocky hillsides with good drainage. 



Oklahoma Beardtongue 
(Penstemon oklahomensis) 

When a field of beardtongue was discovered 
on the proposed site of the new Sam Noble 
Oklahoma Natural History Museum, builders 
changed their plans to prevent disturbing its 
natural habitat. Related to the snapdragon, 
this species grows only in central Okla- 
homa, blooming in late spring. 



Ouachita Indigobush 
(Amorpha ouachitensis) 

Endemic to the Ouachita Mountains of 
southeastern Oklahoma, this small shrub 
prefers sites along rocky bluffs, riverbanks, 
and sandy soils in oak or pine forests. The 
plant blooms In May. Fruits develop 
throughout the summer and remain on the 
bush through the winter. 



The Royal Catchfly 
(Silene regia) 



Striking, deep crimson petals on erect 
stems make this plant a preferred target for 
passersby who unknowingly pluck these 
rare plants from their natural habitat along 
roadsides and railroads. Found only in the 
eastern portion of the state, the royal 
catchfly is considered a strong candidate for 
the federal endangered plant list. 
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Let the 
Historic 
Chisholm 
Trail Lead 

Y)u to 
Duncan! 


Come experience the 
Chisholm Trail by 
visiting our “On the 
Chisholm Trail” 
Statue and Museum. 

Our Western heritage 
has branded our city 
with cowboy 
hospitality. 


For mqfc information about 
Great Pkins Country call 

( 800 ) 2 ^ 18^33 'JH 


OKLAHOMA 

Group Tours 
Historic Trail Sites 

The Simmons Center 
Convention Center 
and Theatre 

Antique and Specialty 
Shopping 

Visit our website at 
ww.cf uncanok.org or call 
Duncan Convention and Tourism 

at 1-800-782-7167 

“On The Chisholm Trail” 
Museum (580) 252-6692 






ACROSS THE RANGE 


DALLY AMONG THE DAY LILIES 


Christabel Farms in Bloom 


E very year from mid- 
April to mid-October, 
Christabel Farms turns into 
paradise, its seven and a half 
acres transformed when more 
than five hundred varieties of 
day lilies take their turns in 
the sun. fune is peak season, 
when the most blooms ex- 
plode with color and the pub- 
lic is invited to walk the paths 
themselves or sit on one of the 
benches and enjoy the tran- 
quil beauty. “One woman 
went through the garden, 
then picked up her 
mom and came 
back,” says owner 
Chrissy Custred. 

What started five 



years ago as a gift of a 
single day lily plant has 
grown into a bloom- 
ing business, with 
hundreds of varieties 
displaying rainbow colors. 
Paths wind through the acre- 
age, with perennials such as 
ornamental grasses, Indian 
blanket, irises, mums, and 
cone flowers sharing space 
within the lush beauty. 

Located on a rural road be- 
t^veen Chelsea and Big Cabin, 
a sho rt fifty minutes from 
Tulsa, Christabel Farms 
usually slows traffic 
during full-bloom sea- 
son, If you stop to look 
and then find some va- 



rieties you caiiT live 
without, you can pur- 
chase any you want 
from Custred for your 
own garden. As presi- 
dent of the Tulsa Area Day 
Lily Society, she*s a wonderful 
resource for day lily questions 
and welcomes calls and e- 
mails from customers. 

The day lily*s formal name, 
Hemerocallisy is derived from 
the Greek meaning “beauty” 
and “day” — literally a bloom 
for a day. To make up for 
this, each stalk has ^ 
multiple buds, so a 
single clump can last 
several weeks. Some 
varieties even bloom 



more than once in a season. 
Best of all, once established, 
day lilies require very little 
maintenance and can be 
readily shipped all over the 
country. While tours are only 
available during the blooming 
season, Custred sells this 
beauty all year, letting custom- 
ers browse through full-color 
photos and her catalogue. 
Already an annual tour stop 
for the Tulsa Day Lily Society, 
Christabel Farms is also a 
scheduled garden for the 2001 
convention of the regional 
American Heme recall is Soci- 
ety, This will bring people in 
from all over Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, and Missouri, so 
even more plants are 
going into the front dis- 
play beds, including 
one called “Day Lilies 



SEMINOLE 

NATION 

MUSEUM 



• Museum Art Gallery 

• Indian Arts & Crate Center 

• Authentic Seminole Dwelling 

• Cultural Exhibits & Displays 

Hours: 

1-5 Daily, Tuesday - Sund ay 
Closed Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and the month of January 



524 S. Wewoka 
Wewoka, OK 74884 
(405) 257-5580 


►9t oklal^ oma Indian Art Gallerv 

PRESENTS 

RED EARTH 2000 

June 7-12 

Artists Reception June 7, 7-1 Opm 


Tfioi/, BY Robert Taylor 
A offLic. SS" X 48" 

FEATURED ARnm 

ROBERT ANNESLEY ■ LEE BOCOCK • BILL CLASS • BENJAMIN HARJO JR. 
MERLIN LITTLE THUNDER- JANE OSTI - VIRCINIA STROUP 
ROBERT TAYLOR • C^ARY YAZZIE 


HOURS: Tues.— Fri. I2-6pm, Sat. I 0am-6pm 
HOURS DURING RED EARTH: Thurs.-Sun. 10am-6pm 
2335 S.W, 44th Street Oklahoma City, OK 731 I9 
(405) 685-6162 S (800) 585-6162 
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CHFlISSy CUSTRED 






through the Decades.” The 
earliest flower is from the 
1 920s, and the rest of the bed 
sho wcases day lilies developed 
in the Thirties and Forties. 

In the 1 930s, when day lilies 
were first hybridized in the 
United States, the only colors 
were yellow, orange, and a 
tawny red, but today a garden 
can boast practically every 
color of the spectrum. Blooms 
range from near whites and 
pastels to yellows, oranges, and 
vivid reds, pinks, purples, and 
an unlimited number of rain^ 
bow blends. Even the names 
are colorful and picturesque. 
Some, like Ming Porcelain, 
look as perfect as their name, 
with ruffled varieties like Bro- 
caded Gown reminiscent of 
seersucker fabric. Strawberry 
Candy labels a variegated pink 


bloom, and Rhinestone Kid 
aptly names a feisty red and 
pink combination. 

With no green thumb nec- 
essary and unlimited beauty 
guaranteed, Christabel Farms 
is a day trip well worth a look. 

— Joan Rhine 


Christabel Farms is located six 
miles off Route 66. From the 
stoplight in Chelsea, head east on 
Sixth Street (this becomes EW 34 
after it gas out of town) for five 
miles. At NS 430, take a right 
and follow it until it veers to the 
left find becomes £Vt''35, then 
keep going east for two- tenths of a 
mile, the top of the hilf 
Christabel Farms will be on the 
left. Chrissy Custred can be 
reached by phone at (918) 789- 
2202 or by e-mail at 
cciistied^galstar. com. 



A dump of Scarlet Orbit, typical of 
modern day lily varieties 


TWO GREAT EVENTS. ONE LEGENDARY CITY. 




Ifyourc looking for a\^'eekend getaway fortlie family this summer, visit 

Bartlesville. Oklahoma for three days full of ejtcilemeut and tMiterliiinment for 
the entire family, Sunrest— Oklalioina's biggest outdoor picnic — offers fine 
arts and liandinade crafts, awide range of musical entertainment, strolling 
clowns, skydivers, childrens games, storytellers, great food and iiiore.The 
Biplane l-lxpo attracts pibB and owners of these unique and historical aircnift from all over the country. 
Kn joy exhibits, educalionai seminars, displays, food and plentt^ of daily entertainment. So much fun, 
so much to do, and it's all just tlie beginning of tlie City of Legends, 


SunFest 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
June 2-4 Biplane Expo • June 2-3 


Coil toli free for more information 

1 - 877 - 273-2004 
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EXPERIENCE THE EXCELLENCE, ..EXPERIENCE EDMOND 


ACROSS THE RANGE 


Experience 

-Eherii/iesi 

★★**★**★*** *★★★★* 

Edmond's All-American 
Independence Day Celebration 
with sometlungfor everyone 


S^i/arc/af/. cJuhj isi 

"Taste of Edmond" 
Downtown Edmond 
fills with samplings from 
more than 75 restaurants 

f/ttli, fi/i 

Parade at 10:00 a.m. 
Fireworks entertainment in 
UCO's Wantland Stadium will 
include an original musical score 
by Sam Magrill. An official 
White House Millennium project 


For information on these and 
other LibertyFest events: 
w^wdibertyfest.org 




CONVENTION 
AND VISITORS BUREAU 

S25 £. 2nd Suite 100 ■ Edmond, OK 73034 
(405) 3414344 • FAX; (405) 340-5512 
E-mail: cwwhicc^Visi tcdmondok.com 
Website: www.vUitedmondok.com 




* Living Ancient Village 

* Rural Village & Farm 

* Special Events 

* Cherokee Heritage Tours 

* Museum 

* Museum Shop 

* Genealogy Center 




SPONSORED BV Q 




‘O^OKUHOMA 

1 - 888 - 999-6007 
South of Tahlequah 
off Highway 62 on Willis Road 


CHEROKEE 

HERITAGE 

CENTER 



Book Talk 

The Word on Newly 
Published Books 


Legendary Tate 

One of the most important customs of 
Native American cultures is the art of 
storytelling. Stories were never written 
down; they were simply passed on from 
generation to generation verbally. One 
well-known story is the legend of While 
Buffalo Calf Woman, about a female spirit 
who becomes a white buffalo promising 
prosperity upon her return. This ancient 
tale is woven into the newly published 
Buffalo Dreams (West Winds Press, hard- 
back, $16.95, and paperback, $9.95) by 
Tulsan Kim Doner, who has won several 
awards for the children's books she has 
written and illustrated. 



Boom County 

This coffee-table style book chronicles 
the last cenlury*s growth of Bartlesville 
and Washington County, one of the 
state's first oil-producing areas. Written 
by three respected state history buffs, 
W ash i I igtoi i Co im ty: A Ccn ten n ial H is to ry 
{Oklahoma Heritage Association, 
$39,95) is filled with photos and stories 
of the rough and rowdy boomtowns to 
the more peaceful lifestyles of today. 
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Liberal Librarian 

The effects of censorship and civil in- 
justice were felt across the country in the 
late 1950s, including in the town of 
Bartlesville, where a public librarian was 
fired after thirty years of service. Ruth 
Brown helped form the Congress of Ra- 
cial Equality and actively pushed for ra- 
cial integration, and although her work 
at the library had always been praisewor- 
thy, she was fired for circulating “subver- 
sive” materials, namely The Nation and 
New Republic magazines. The Dismissal 
of Miss Ruth Brown (University of Okla- 
homa Press, $29.95) attempts to set the 
record straight as it describes the politi- 
cal and social atmosphere surrounding 
this event. 



Marry Well 

Many Native American traditions have 
disappeared over the years, but with the 
arrival of spring, couples may be looking 
to add some of the old ways into their 
marriage ceremonies. A recently pub- 
lished book. Native American Courtship 
and Marriage Traditions by Leslie 
Course, delves into the wedding customs 
of more than eighteen tribes — from cer- 
emonial fashions to traditional wedding 
recipes (Hippocrene Books, $22.50). 

— Jennifer Breedlove 



Xo/ W 0/ Our 

TREASURES 

MUSEUMS. 


The Wichita Mountains • Inset: Philbrook Mtiseiim,Tulsa 


ur treasures range from ancient mountains 
and miles of lakes to priceless art and artifacts, 

historic districts and vibrant cities. For your OKIAHQMA 

NfflMAMEfO 


free Travel Guide: 1-800-652-6552. 


WWW.TRAVELOK.COM 



State Flag 

Show your stale pride with an official 
Oklahoma flag flown at the suite capilol. 
This flag comes complete with a cer- 
tificate signed by the Governor and the 
Secretary of Stale. 

SuiteRag (3’x5') $5().(X) 

For faster service call (8(10)777-1793 
with your credit card order, or order 
online at www.oklahomaloday.com. 
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A Tale of Three Cities 

Anadarko, Chickasha, and Medicine Park 


T here IS A llti' to discover about Oklahoma in 

the state's central region, from a Jazz Age resort town 
to a hotbed of Native American culture to a thriving 
business center with deep roots* Visitors can dine by a rolling 
creek, experience the daily life of Indian tribes, maybe even 
drive home an antique car. A weekend road trip through Medi- 
cine Park, Anadarko, and Chickasha offers all of this. 

Medicine Park, called the Jewel of the Sou th west" in its hey- 
day of the 1920s and "30s, was Oklahomans first planned re- 
sort community. It was built in 1908 on the banks of Medi- 
cine Creek, whose waters were thought to have healing pow- 
ers by Kiowa and Comanche Indians. 

The town's mam hotel, The Outside Inn, was perched atop a 
bluff overlooking the creek. Its rooms hosted personalities from 
both politics and the underworld, including Pretty Boy Floyd, 
AI Capone, and Bonnie and Clyde, as well as Will Rogers and 
President Teddy Roosevelt, founder of the nearby Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge. The inn also offered “entertain- 
ments” of the not-so- legal kind, including gambling and, dur- 
ing Prohibition, bootleg gin from an old hot water heater in the 


basement. The wood-planked inn lives on as the Old Plantation 
Restaurant, serving some of the best straks in the area. 

lakers of the Medicine Creek “cure” also gathered at the Music 
Hall, the oldest concert pavilion in Oklahoma. The premier stop 
in the Southwest for musicians of the day, the hall was restored in 
1999 and again attracts country musicians to the area. Every Sun- 
day during the summer, the hall hosts the Wichita Mountains Bar- 
becue and Opry, a mini- festival of regional food and music. 

Visitors to Medicine Park will find wrought-iron tables on an 
open-air deck at the Riverside Cafe. A short stroll to the Daily Grind 
Cafe next door for dessert and coffee is often in order. 

A thirty-minute drive northeast on U.S. Highway 281 through 
tribal lands of several Indian nations brings the traveler to 
Anadarko, the self-proclaimed "Indian Capital of the Nation.” 
Anadarko began in the 1870$ as an Indian agency and trading post, 
then was later settled in 1901 when Indian Territory was opened 
to whites. 

Native American history looms large at Anadarko's National 
The Kiowa Black Leggins ceremony at Indian City, U-S.A 
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Hall of Fame for Famous American Indians. 
The outdoor sculpture garden contains 
bronze busts of forty-two influential Indi- 
ans and plaques that tell their stories. I he 
hall was established in 1952 at the urging of 
an employee of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
in Anadarko. 

The sculpture garden includes likenesses of 
Cherokee humorist Will Rogers; Apache out- 
law Geronimo, buried at nearby Fort Sill; 
Black Beaven a Delaware scout who led gov- 
ernment expeditions through the Southwest; 
and Sacajawea> the Shoshone woman who 
guided Lewis and Clark. Comanche leader 
Quanah Parker; Major General Clarence 
Tinker, an Osage after whom Tinker Air Force 
Base is named; and Olympian Jim Thorpe are 
also represented. 

One of Anadarko*s highlights, Indian City^ 
U.S.A., has outdoor replica villages of the 
Caddo, Kiowa, Apache, Navajo, Pawnee, 
Pueblo, and Wicbita tribes that bistorically 
relate lessons of their daily lives, reiigions, and 
cultures (405/247-5661). 

Fach August, Anadarko hosts the weeklong 
American Indian Exposition, one of the larg- 
est tribal gatherings in the state (405/247^ 


2733). Fifteen tribes convene in a multicultural 
celebration which includes arts and crafts, dance 
performances, and parades. 

Eighteen miles east on U.S. Highway 62 is 
Chickasha, once a watering stop on the 
Chisholm Trail, then a whistle stop on the Rock 
Island Railroad, and now a showcase for more 
modern forms of transportation. 

Twice a year, the Chickasha Antique Auto 
Club hosts one of the five largest antique car swap 
meets in America, with 1,200 vendors and close 
to 80,000 visitors. The spring swap is May II - 14. 
The dub*s museum houses classic cars and au- 
tomobile-related memorabilia (405/224- 
OKLA). fust south of the city is the Muscle Car 
Ranch, a series of barns strewn vrith classic gas 
station and repair shop signs, cars, and tools. The 
ranch is open daily except Christmas and also 
hosts swap meets (405/222-4910). 

The tree- lined campus of the University of 
Sciences and Arts of Oklahoma has an eclectic 
gallery featuring student and faculty work. Art- 
ists from the university painted a massive mu- 
ral on the Grand Avenue branch of First Na- 
tional Bank and T rust. The mural. Fleeing of the 
Half- Gods j depicts buffalo stampeding on the 
O kl ah o m a p rai rie. 

Chickasha comes alive at Christmastime 
when the town displays more than a million 
lights. But a trip to Chickasha wouldn't be 
complete without a search for bargains at the 
antique shops and thrift stores that line 
Chickasha Avenue. Athletic visitors may want 
to top off their trip with a round of golf at the 
Riverbend Golf Cour.se. 

— Dana Garrett 


A traditional lodge at Indian City, U.S.A., 
where historic replicas depict days of old. 


WHERETO STAY 

CAMPBELL-RICHISON HOUSE 

1 428 West Kansas Avenue. Chickasha 
(405) 222*1754 

This 1909 prairie-style house was home 
to three Grady County pioneer families. 
Located in a neighborhood of historic 
homes, the inn is known for its 
Breakfast Crescent Pizza — mozzarella, 
bacon, and mustard on a flaky pastry. 
Rates range from $45-$65. 


DAYS INN 

2701 South Fourth Street, Chickasha 
(405) 222-5800 

Rooms from $40-$ 50, with breakfast 
Included and an outdoor poof. 


BEST WESTERN 

2101 South Fourth Street, Chickasha 
(405) 224-4890 

Rooms and suites range from $4S-$75, 
with indoor heated pool, sauna, fitness 
room, and restaurant. 


JORDAN'S RIVER COTTAGE 

(405) 222*3096, Chickasha 
This European farmhouse on the sixth 
hole of the Riverbend Golf Course has 
two guest rooms, both with a private 
bath, game room, and sun porch with 
hot tub. Breakfast is included, and green 
fees are free. $65- $7 5. 


With its cobblestone f;ace. Medicine Park's Old 
Plantation Restaurant serves as a renninder of 
days past. 


MAMA CAROL'S KITCHEN 625 South 
Fourth So eet Arrive early — locals know this is 
the place for lunch in Chickasha* and the 
parking fot is usually full by 1 1 :30. Hama Carofs 
isn't just popular for the food — chili, salads, and 


OLD PLANTATION RESTAURANT 

fiedidne Park. The best steaks in the area are 
served in the dining room of what used to be 
Medicine Park's most hoppin' hotel, The 
Outside Inn. (580) 529-9641 


beef stev^^ — but for the 1 65 cookie jars lining 
shelves throughout the dining room. Guess the 
"Jar of the Day" for a free lunch. {405} 222- 1517 


RIVERSIDE CAFE Medicine Park Dine 
creekside on outdoor wrought-iron tables. 
Choose from steaks, catfish, chicken, tacos, 
and local kids' favorite — corn dogs and 
nuggets. (580) 529-2626 


WHERETO EAT 


JAKE’S RIBS 1 00 Ponderosa Drive, Chickasha. 
In addition to their focal ly famous ribs and tangy 
sauce, Jake's serves sausage, catfish, popcorn 
shrimp, hot wings, and chicken. Their side of 
curly fries is almost big enough to be a meal in 
itself. (405) 222-2825 
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Below, the most sacred of Kiowa dances is depicted in Kiowo 
Sundonce, where the “pledge** appears painted with white day and 
wearing sage on his head and wrists while standing inside a cotton- 
wood arbor* Quartz Mountain is believed to be the site where these 
ceremonies once took place. Right, members of the Palmer family of 
Carnegie are the subject of 8^ack Lmggins Society. 
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SACRED 

GROUND 

MIKE LARSEN CIIEAI ES ANOI IILR MASTER P I LCE 


0REAT MOMENTS. ONE WAS WHEN MIKE LARSEN^S INDIAN BALLERINAS 
MURAL WAS UNVEILED AT THE STATE CAPITOL IN 1991 ANOTHER, 
WHEN HE COMPLETED A DAUNTING THOUGH BREATHTAKING SERIES OF 
SHAMAN PAINTINGS FOUR YEARS LATER. BUT SOMETIMES. GREAT MO- 
MENTS EVOLVE IN UNEXPECTED PLACES WITH LITTLE OR NO FANFARE. 

One such moment took place not long ago in Larsen's studi{) on the 
Paseo in Oklahoma City. The fifty-five-year^oid Chickasaw artist was 
commissioned in 1998 by the Oklahoma Arts Institute to paint four 
histories of the Kiowa tribe in southwestern Oklahoma. So in the in- 
terest of accuracy and brotherhood, he invited several Kiowa elders 
to view the works in progress as they took shape in his studio. (The 
complete series includes a total of eight Larsen paintings,) Hanging 
from a studio wall was one of the large canvases destined for the Quart/ 
Mountain Arts and Conference Center. 


RY NANCY WOODARD 
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LAIlStN, liLGINNINC; TO FEEL ILl. AT 
EASE, MOVED INTO ANOIMER AREA 
or THE STUDIO, \VAI I INC [ OR 
SOME SIGN OT APPROVAL. 

One particular Kiowa man entered Larsen*s studio. Mo- 
ments^ then minutes passed, yet the Kiowa elder remained 
silent Larsen, beginning to feel ill at ease^ moved into another 
area of the studio, waiting for some sign of approvaT Just as 
he was about to despair, the man sat down on the concrete 
slab floor in front of the painting and began to sing a song in 
his native tongue. 

“He sang for ten minutes,*^ Larsen says. “He got up, looked 
at me, smiled, made a fist (meaning “great”), and left.” For 
Larsen, this was one of life's great moments. 

For the Quartz Mountain: Sacred Ground paintings, Larsen 
immersed himself in research about his subjects. He made 
trips to New Mexico, to the headwaters of Yellowstone River, 
and to Oklahoma's Rainy Mountain — ^trekking some of the 
same ground his Kiowa n counterparts made eons ago — in an 
effort to capture raw emotion on canvas. 

In his early days as a painter, Larsen painted mostly land- 
scapes. “Over the years, the people became more important 
and the landscapes less,” he says. “I love the faces.” 

Like the Native Americans he paints, Larsen's life hasn't 
been without adversity. His Chickasaw father left the family 
when he was just an infant. By age three, he contracted polio. 
He readily admits that if not for a determined and loving 
mother, he wouldn't have found success today. 

Still, not one to focus on life's downward turns, Larsen pre- 




Above left, in Warriors of the Greot Ftains^ Chief Satanta, leader of the 
Lone Wolf dan, rides with the Order of Ten Warriors in the Quartz 
Mountain area* ^*They were renowned as the greatest horsemen of 
the Plains,” says Larsen. Above, in Migration from the YeUowstone, 
Larsen interprets the early history of the Kiowa people. 
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Above, Jfi the Stu<^fo pays homage to Marfa Tallchief, one of the five renowned 
Native American prima ballerinas. Talkhfef, a past instructor of ballet at the 
institute, is shown here with her students at Quartz Mountain. Above right, a 
tribute to the late Judith Somogf, On Stoge Under the Stars depicts Somogi 
conducting at the Oklahoma Arts Institute at Quartz Mountain where she 
taught in 1 978> 
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‘SOMETIMES ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 
IS LISTEN AND NOT SAY A WORD/ 


fers to depict less of the Native Americans’ suffering and more 
of the beauty. ‘T don’t do sad paintings like the Trail of Tears 
or action paintings with blood. 

“There has been enough of that,” he says. “If you can’t put 
this past away, then you live in the past.” 

His personal favorite of the series. Black Leggins Sodefy, de- 
picts four Kiowa elders of the Palmer family in Carnegie, 
Oklahoma, all of whom are members of the Black Leggins (a 
warrior society) and each a veteran of an American war. Larsen 
holds this one dear because he spent a day with the Palmer 
family, including brothers Gus and Dixon, who spent hours 
recounting stories of World War II, when they flew bombing 
missions out of England. “I had the good sense to keep my 
mouth shut and just listen to them. I was in awe of these two 
men,” says Larsen. “Sometimes all you have to do is listen and 
not say a word — you’ll get all the information you need.” 

In Migration from the Yellowstoney Larsen studied a seven- 
foot historical Kiowa figure and detailed the painting in ac- 
tual pre-horse, mid-seventeenth-century costuming. The 
faces in the painting reflect an ancient migration from main- 
land China, across the Bering Strait into Alaska, and finally 
into the Americas. 

Through his research, Larsen discovered why so few Kiowa 
people remain today. The shields in Migration portray a pow- 
erful image of the spider woman and the Kiowa emerging 
from knotholes after the great flood. As the legend goes, a 
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Above, from feft to right Kurt Prates, Fritz Scholder, Allan Houser^ Mike 
Larsen, Mary Prates, Cole Prates, and David Fitzgerald represent the 
recent past, present, and future of Quartz Mountain in American Masters. 
Right, as the focal point of A Vmt to Rainy Mountain, N, Scott Momaday 
was the perfect choice. "His writing reflects the history and the stories 
handed down from generation to generation/* says Larsen, 
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ANN SH^BWAN 



pregnant ant got stuck in the knothole^ leaving the ants that fol- 
lowed trapped and unable to emerge. 

So many of Larsen's paintings hold the minute detail of tra- 
ditions and ways of life many have forgotten* They also refiect 
the individuals who so purposefully lived their lives so that the 
traditions would continue. 

“1 tried to paint these paintings with the spirit of that person 
coming close to the surface of the painting* so close to the sur- 
face you can smell him/' Larsen says. "Sometimes I can smell 
these people when I finish a painting.'' 

For Larsen* who still smells Vitalis hair cream, Camel ciga- 
rettes, and freshly laundered khaki shirts when he remembers 
his grandfather* if s difficult to forget a person's aura when you're 
close to them. He says even when he never literally meets a fig- 
ure in the painting, he imagines and never forgets that person's 
actual smell* 

For the other four commissioned paintings in the series, he 
reflected the Quartz center's present and future (whereas the four 
Kiowa paintings reflect the past). The paintings include a nod 
to the arts — dance, music, visual arts, and literature. Except for 
ludith Soniogi, a flamboyant orchestral conductor who died very 
young, and world-renowned sculptor Allan Houser^ most of the 
artists in the paintings are alive today. 

With the past and future merged in his art, the next great mo- 
ment in Larsen's career very likely will be the permanent instal- 
lation of these paintings at Quartz Mountain this summer. itPI 

The eight-by^tcn-foot paintings, a $300,000 conwiisssony are currently 
on display at the State Capitol bat will he permanently displayed at the 
Quartz Mountain Arts and Conference Center j which is schedtded to 
reopen July /. (The original center burned to thegroinul in February 
1995.) Each painting will hang high above the grand entr}* of the center. 
The Oklahoma Arts Institute's programs and the new Quartz center, 
with its 700-seat performance hall, ! 20-room lodge, and five studio 
pavilions, are slated to be the regiorTs premier art atjd adtnral center. 
(405) 319-9019 or mvw.okartinst.org. 
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QeGAN KELLEY WISHES HER UNCLE WOULD CALL 
HER BY HER COMANCHE NAME. NIVE TO-TSE-YAH. 
IT MEANS "PRETTY FLOWER.” AND IT SUITS HER BE- 
CAUSE HER HEART-SHAPED FACE AND APPLE 


TllGSCRlOaS AND 

cocDPeTiTive cuorld oi’ 

INDIAN PAqCANTS 


CHEEKS ACTUALLY MIRROR THE PANSIES SHE LOVES. 

Kelley is sixteen and an only child, and she lives in an orange 
house nestled in a pecan orchard just outside Fort Gibson. She 
has clothes and cousins for each of her tribal affiliations— 
Comanche, Osage, and Cherokee — ^and she attends an all-Indian 
school in nearby Tahlequah. She idolizes Ricky Martin, and she 
is an avid fan of Sooner basketball, though she prefers running 
cross country to playing the game itself. It’s a shame; she’s 5’ 1 0”. 

Someday, Kelley would like to study spons medicine or hos- 
pital administration, but these dreams are relatively new and un- 
settled. There has really only been one dream in Kelley’s short 
lifetime: to be an Indian princess. 

Her unde, half-teasing, calls her *^Miss Candidate.’’ 

^My family is just full of princesses,” she says. There is her 
mother, Margrett, a former Walters Powwow Princess, and her 
Aunt Jackie, who was once Comanche Tribal Princess. Her 
cousin, Georgia Oberly Vlaandra, is a former Miss Indian U.S.A., 
and another cousin, Joyce Shield, was Miss Indian OU. Yet an- 
other cousin, Faren Revard, was crowned Miss Indian Oklahoma 
in 1999. And for reasons every Native American understands, 
Megan Kelley wants to be a princess, coo. 


15 (J NCL1 (J CROCU Noel is a student at the University of Oklahoma 

^ ^ and holds the title of Miss Indian Oklahoma* Above, Erin 

Chibitty's mother fixes her hair before a powwow, Chibitty 
is currently Miss Indian Oklahoma City. 
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The romantic ideal of the Indian princess has more roots in 
m)th than real it Vi though, and for that we can thank Captain 
lohn Smith and Walt Disney. But the recent phenomenon of the 
Indian pageant is as real as it is overlooked by most outsiders. In 
the last fifty years, and especially in Oklahoma, Indian pageants 
have assumed rite-oT passage- like proportions. Droves of girls 
and even some boys ages three to twenty- five are lining up at 
powwow's and on enormous stages across the country to try for 
a crown and a banner. Their talents range anywhere from the 
traditional Quapaw turkey dance to the modern rendition of 
"^Memoryf' and their prizes range anywhere from gas money and 
tribal status to $40,000 in scholarships and Arabian horses from 
Wayne Newton. 

Of course, the pageant itself began as the white man\s game. 
And the Miss America pageant, begun in 1 92 1 , is still a paean to 
beauty, youth, and patriotism. Since the murder of JonBenet 
Ramsey in 1996, a touch of the eerie also surrounds the notion 
of the pageantry. But just as Indians have always adapted to the 
white world, they have taken the beauty pageant and filtered it 
through their cultural lens. Indian pageants are about identity 
and the need of assimilated tribes to assert their existence and 
their ideals. So even though she is not native, the Indian prin- 
cess has become a huge part of Native life, revealing how the 
modern Indian woman sees the w^orld, and in turn, how she 
wants to be seen. Pocahontas, she is not. 


Ti leiR PRizes RANqe 


ANyaincRe frocd qas 


CDONetj AND TRlftAl 
STATb^TO $^000 IN 


SCHOtARSl UPS AND 


ARABIAN nORSeS FROCD 


QeGAN KELLEY DOES NOT REMEMBER MANY DETAILS FROM HER 
(JLI ACjNC NCCLI TON. fi*"®! pageant^ — Lif Miss Cherokee — because she was only three 

years old. She does not even remember losing. “I just remember 
singing ‘Jesus Loves Mef"’ she says, “and telling them my favor- 
ite food was fish.'^ 

Above left, 1 949 Choctaw Princess Bonnie Bell. Above 
right, Jessica Payne on her great grandfather Stephen 
Mopope's original land allotment near Anadarko. Right, 
Terri Poahway, the 1997 Junior Miss Indian Oklahoma. 
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0ROWING UP, MEGAN KELLEY WATCHED A STRING OF PRINCESS 
cousins lead the grand entry into powwows and make their way 
into the grandstands with the elders. She watched while strang- 
ers snapped their photos and asked for their autographs, and she 
saw how little girls llocked to them between dances, “After a 
while, 1 started thinking I could be a role model I wanted to 
represent my family and my peers/' she says. And so at the age 


Since the “Lil" Miss” and “Lil" Mister Cherokee” categories 
were creitted in 1983, they have become the most popular of the 
Cherokee Nation's pageant system. It is not uncommon to have 
ten children competing in each of the four categories 

(which start at age three and stop at ten) and sometimes it takes 
three full days just to process the contestants. 

The system creates elaborate tiers of Cherokee royalty, which 
is interesting considering that the princess concept was virtually 
unknown to the Cherokees before 1955. In September of that 
year, Phyllis Osage was named Queen of the Corn Stalk Shoot 
at the Cherokee National Holiday, Two years later, the title was 
changed to Miss Cherokee Holiday, and by the 1960s, the tribe 
had settled on Miss Cherokee Nation. Today, she is simply called 
Miss Cherokee. 

But what about those who claim to have a Cherokee princess 
in the family tree? ''That always confuses me,” says Jennie Terra- 
pin, history coordinator for the tribe's cultural resource center. 
Until just recently, Terrapin had never run across a princess be- 
fore 1955, “We were a dan society. Unless they're thinking of the 


chiefs daughter, but she was never recognized as a princess,” 

The same could be said of most tribes. Among the Kiowa there 
was once the Audeh-mahtan, or “Special Girl,” who was usu- 
ally the well-taken-care-of daughter of the chief or head warrior. 
Creek women did not hold a title until the Creek Princess pag- 
eant rolled around in 1974, according to Marcy Wakeford, a 
Creek and Euchee who has directed the junior Miss Indian 
Oklahoma pageant. There are a few stories of earlier princesses, 
however. Clara Sue Kidwell, director 
of the Native American studies pro- 
gram at the University of Oklahoma, 
learned of a princess who represented 
OU's Sequoyah Indian Club in the 
1 930s, The prolific Oklahoma pho- 
tographer Pierre Tartoue also took 
portraits of princesses like Choctaw 
Marie Armstrong and Kiowa/ Apache 
Vanette Mopope at the Anadarko 
Indian Exposition as early as 1948. 

The princess concept began casu- 
ally enough, Kidwell says, with the 
selection or the election of a young woman to represent a tribe 
in ceremonies. Today, a few southwestern tribes still elect their 
princesses, but the system is plagued by politics because the larg- 
est families always muster up the best turnout for a favored 
cousin. Contestants from small families rarely win. 

“Every society has a way of holding up an ideal, though,” she 
says, “something that says, This is what we wantj this is what 
we're striving for/ ” 

And the rewards for meeting that ideal have never been greater. 
Just as the Miss America pageant has grown to a conglomerate 
of pageants giving away $32 million a year, so have Indian pag- 
eants grown to incorporate hundreds of school and community, 
powwow, and tribal groups. Many were bom in the flush of pan- 
Indianism, a 1970s movement that championed collective tribal 
spirituality and scorned subservience to colonial, or white, cul- 
ture. And so Miss Indian Oklahoma was created in 1973, fol- 
lowed by Junior Miss Indian Oklahoma in 1983, and Miss In- 
dian U.S.A. in 1986. M iss Indian Tulsa arrived in 1985 and Miss 
Indian Oklahoma City in 1990. 

Margrett Kelley says the newfound pomp and popularity of 
Indian pageants can also be attributed to a change in lifestyle. 
“In the past, we've been such a poor group, survival was what 
consumed our daily energies,” she says. “Now you've got a popu- 
lation of Indians tvith surplus, wealthy people who can afford 
to do elaborate ceremonies or participate in cultural things. We 
lost the buffalo, but we've finally gotten a sliver of the American 
pie, and we're able to enjoy it. Pageants are a part of that” 
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of twelve^ she entered the Junior Miss Cherol<ee pageant. She 
wrote an essay about why she wanted the title, and in front of 
judges she had to explain her traditional costume and correctly 
answer various questions about her culture. She lost. 

*‘My parents tried to prepare me, but 1 thought I knew it all/’ 
she says. "‘And when 1 got t lie re, I drew a blank. So [ was really 
disappointed, and even though people came up afterward and 
said 1 did good, I knew I didn’t. So that next year, 1 was prepared. 
I said my speech in Cherokee, 1 had moccasins with the Chero- 
kee seal on them, and I overwhelmed them,” She won. 

There are as many reasons why girls enter Indian pageants as 
there are contestants, but most, like Kelley, begin somewhere 
with “role model” and end with “family.” Sometimes “family” 
is the first and only answer, though, and among Native Ameri- 
cans that tends to be reason enough to do an>lhing. “1 think it 
was as much for my family as it was for me,” says Terri 
Poahway, a Kiowa from Cache who won Junior Miss Indian 
Oklahoma in 1997. “My mother always tells me that was the 
happiest day of her life. 1 hate to say it, but 1 think she wanted 
it more than me. She really, really wanted it.” 

Shirley Wapskineh of Oklahoma City, a long-time pageant 
director, says often mothers use pageants to draw out their 
overly shy daughters. Shyness is common and sometimes 
prized as a virtue. “Indian girls tend to be shy, and some of them 
don’t have too much motivation about them,” she says. “And 
then there are some girls with the motivation, but they are 

taught not to be loud or for- 
ward. But they can know 
both: when to lead and when 
to follow, when to speak and 
when to be quiet. They just 
need to be groomed.” 

“At times, it’s just giving 
her that encouragement,” 
says Lisa T rice, a former Miss 
Cherokee Nation, Miss In- 
dian Oklahoma, and Miss 
Indian U.S.A. “You can’t 
make her enter, but if she has a little bit of want, you can make 
something of it.” 

Ifbeinga role model and honoring the family does not spur 
a girl into pageants, a scholarship often does, Martha Moore- 
Barker, a Qua paw and Osage from Miami, Oklahoma, says 
money was the reason she entered the Junior Miss Miami pag- 
eant at seventeen and why she was still competing five pageants 
later for the inaugural Miss Indian U.S.A, title at twenty- two. 
(Her first-place take: $10,000 in cash, a full ride to Penn State 
University, a fully furnished Washington, D.C., apartment, and 
travel and wardrobe allowances during the year of her reign. 
She also got an Arabian horse from Wayne Newton and a ride 
in the Orange Bowl parade. The grand total topped $120,000.) 

But whatever the motivation, upon entering an Indian pag- 
eant, these girls encounter a system where many of the nor- 


Above, sixteen-year-old Megan Kelley has competed in 
pageants since she was three. Right, preparing for the grand 
entry at Tahlequah's annual Cherokee National Hotiday. 
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nial rules of pageantry do not apply and where almost every 
component has a duality* They must master alL 

©AST OCTOBER. MEGAN KELLEY COMPETED A SECOND TIME 
for Junior Miss Indian Oklahoma, and her experience illumi- 
nates a few of the values Indians attach to a contest they claim is 
not about sexuality as much as motherhood, not about glitz as 
much as family, and not about personal triumph as much as 
tribal good* 

To enter the Junior Miss, Kelley first had to meet the require- 
ments of the Oklahoma Federation of Indian Women, the or- 
ganization overseeing the pageant. According to their rules, “A 
young woman must be between the ages of thirteen and seven- 
teen, be one-quarter or more degree of Indian blood, have at least 
a 2,0 grade-point average, and have never been expelled or sus- 
pended from school. She must never have been married or con- 
ceived a child, never lived with a male other than a relative or 
legal guardian, and she must have been enrolled in a public or 
private school program in Oklahoma for at least six months prior 
to competition,” 

The word “competition” is key because most princesses in- 
sist outer beauty has no place in their pageants. When an Indian 
princess is beautiful, it's chalked up to coincidence, “When non- 
Indians look at beauty, they see the physical side — models and 
stuff,” Wapskinch says, “but Indians see beauty as how friendly 
and giving she is, how well-mannered she is, how she might not 
have the best of clothes but always looks nice, how she smiles all 
the time. Non -Indians look at beauty and make-up and glitter 
and sexiness, but with Indian girls, you probably won't see any 
skin. And there's no way Miss Indian Oklahoma will be putting 
on a swimsuit.” 

So the swimsuit competition is out. So are the notions of body 
size and physical perfection, “For us, beauty is all inside. It's a daily 
walk, and it's nothing to have to prove to anyone but yourself,” 
says Anna McKibben ofQuapaw, the reigning Miss Indian U.S.A. 
“So you1l see some pretty good-sized girls in our pageants, and 
that's great* I here has never been a skinny Miss 1 ndian World be- 
fore last year, and me, I haven't been a size six since 1 was in the 
seventh grade.” 

The pronounced lack of sexuality in Indian pageants also re- 
flects a matronly ideal placed on Indian women, “The notion of 
them as mothers is a big one,” Kid well says* “The ideal is not 
sexiness; it's growing up and having children and passing on their 
ideals to the next generation.” (Even among historically matri- 
archal tribes, w^omen are cherished as mothers, not maidens,) 

All of which explains why Indian girls, including Kelley, rarely 
run for non-l ndian titles. Only two have ever made it to the Miss 
America pageant: Oklahomans Mifaunwy Shunatona in 1941 
and Susan Supernaw in 1971. At the Miss Oklahoma level, re- 
tired pageant director Charles Welch says he tries to recruit In- 
dian girls for the state's forty-five entry-level pageants but gets 
few takers. 

“They make beautiful contestants because of the beauty of 
their skin and their talents,” Welch says. “But ifs just been hard 
to get them, it's amazing we don't have more.” 

A few princesses like Poahway and Julia Noel of Anadarko say 
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©EMARKA8LY, AFTER COMPETING IN SIX PAGEANTS AND LOSING 
all but one, Megan Kelley is still in love with the idea of being an 
Indian princess. She is not alone. Most girls keep competing until 
they attain the title they want or get the scholarship they need 
or grow too old. But who exactly is she, this princess who has 
spawned so many pageants? What is it about her that keeps girls 
rushing headlong to be her? 

“She is someone proud of what weVe endured, where weVe 
come from, and that our people, even though oppressed, still 
thrive and flourish,” says Carla Rose, a Cherokee from Hulbert 
and a former princess. 

“She*s someone who is polished, educated, and can get a Job 
anywhere, and yet she s someone who can speak her tribal lan- 
guage and put on a buckskin and dance,” says Moore- Barker, 
the 6rst Miss Indian U.S.A, 

“She*s a diplomat,” says Marcy Wakeford, a pageant director. 

“She*s a way to say to the white world, ‘Hey, our women are 


Above, Anna McKibben of Quapaw was named Hiss 
Indian U.S.A. last year; the crown will be passed on this 
May. Right, Crystal Pewo was named Cozad Family 
Princess ini 994, 
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pretty and educated, too,"” says McKibben, the current Miss 
Indian U.S.A. 

“She"s a way to be known, not just for the title, but because 
it makes you feel good inside,” says Noel, the current Miss In- 
dian Oklahoma. 

And she is the only way some Indian girls will ever get to ride 
In a limousine or room with an Eskimo or see all fifty states or 
be the first Indian someone ever saw. She gives them a reason to 
speak about their traditions and an avenue to educate people like 
the kindergartner in Stillwater who recently asked of a princess, 
“Are you going to attack us?” 

Megan Kelley knows all this, and she is desperate to be part of 
it Which is why the other day, she displayed all of her memen- 


they are thinking about running in a beauty pageant, though. It 
is just a matter of getting over the swimsuit thing, “fll have to 
adjust my thoughts on that,” Noel says, “but Tve adjusted to a 
lot of things.” 

Indeed, Indian pageants are also showing signs of adjustment. 
Evening gowns and group dance numbers t 
are now allowed in big pageants, and con- ^ 
testants are asked to perform a traditional | 
and modern talent. Most agree the changes 
reflect the double life, Indian and non, most 
Indians feel is their lot; the careful parallel 
is the dominant presence in any Indian pag- 
eant, even at the lunior Miss level where 
evening gowns and modern talents are not 
required. As for Kelley, she spent all last 
summer practicing her ten-minute Comanche greeting and pol- 
ishing her platform about preserving the language. For her tal- 
ent, she decided to tell a Comanche children's story about how 
a red ant put a monster on the moon. 

On the night of the pageant, she joined her seven fellow con- 
testants on a stage in the McMahon Auditorium in Lawton. It 
was a second-tier pageant, and the crowd was small, around fifty 
people. Kelley says she was nervous, but her mother says she 
“walked out on that stage like she owned it.” Wearing her new 
buckskin — a $2,500 replica of her Comanche grandmother's 
peyote flower dress — Kelley says her presentation went perfectly 
until she forgot the symbolism of her fan. 

“This is my fan, and I use this ... when 1 get hot,” she said, gig- 
gling. The crowd laughed back. When the awards were an- 
nounced, she won “Best Interview” and tied for “Best Tribal 
Dress.” But when the title came down, again she came up short: 
first runner-up. Kelley went home elated anyway. “I nearly won 
that one,” she says, “so next year has to be my year.” 


tos on her dining room table. In the middle was a burgundy ban- 
ner, splayed like a python. Last April, her former school's Na- 
tive American Student Association gave it to her and 
monogrammed it with the words: Ft, Gibson NASA Princess 
1999. After she transferred schools, though, she had to stop 
wearing it. 

Running her fingers along the threaded words, she looks up 
and laughs wistfully, *'Now I just need to flip it over,” she says, 
“and put junior Miss Indian Oklahoma on it.” ® 
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Kelly Crow, a former odkonai ussistant at Oklahoma Today, writes for 
The New York Times. She is originally from Edmond. 
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©ENTION HIP-HOP AND IMAGES OF RAPPERS WITH NAMES 
LIKE "BUSTA RHYMES," "EMINEM," AND "COOLIO" SPRING TO 
MIND. STRUTTING AROUND IN BAGGY CLOTHES AND OVER- 
SIZED GOLD JEWELRY. THESE MOSTLY YOUNG MEN VENT 
THEIR RAGE AT THE INJUSTICES OF SOCIETY AND EXALT 

the seedier side of the human dating ritual. Against a backdrop 
of pounding drumbeats and the tell-tale ‘^wiggy-wiggy” scratch- 
ing by their sidekick D js.they exude an inner-city grit found only 
in the toughest neighborhoods of New York and Los Angeles, 
maybe Chicago, Fragmented jargon like “ 'Sup?'' and “Aa- 
iigghhtC strings together to form a language shared by thou- 
sands of people, all but incomprehensible to those outside the 
subculture circle* 

Of course, this is only a brief snapshot of a much bigger pic- 
ture* Somewhere amid the young gyrating masses on the dance 
floors of Oklahoma, D} Brian Fre|o reigns as the driving force 
behind the music. Although Oklahoma is not 
generally thought of as a bustling hub of hip- 
hop activity, Frejo has emerged to draw na- 
tional attention to another of its dimensions. 

He has appeared twice in the pages of The 
Source^ a popular national music magazine, 
most recently in the March 2000 issue. 

Away from the D) booth, Frejo seems far 
removed from the raw urban pulse that per- 
meates the culture he embraces. He pauses 
briefly before he speaks, and then with an 
eloquence expected from a seasoned public 
speaker, this soft-spoken DJ describes the 
music and culture that surround him. 


There's hardly a trace of the lyrica! lingo that so easily slides off 
his tongue at The Forum, an Oklahoma City nightclub where 
he regularly DJs* 

"Tt's more like a culture,” he says. “It includes rap music, R&B, 
break dancing, graffiti, the way you dress, the way you talk. It's a 
way of life.” It's this way of life that Frejo has turned into a mul- 
tifaceted career, one that began with break dancing in the Eight- 
ies at Oklahoma City's Crossroads Mall to his latest endeavor, 
starting his own record label* In order of personal importance, 
Frejo describes himself as a Native American, entrepreneur, ac- 
tor, DI, motivational speaker, powwow singer, and aspiring pro- 
ducer. “Hip-hop pro\ides a platform to do [these] things,” he says* 
“It's up to you whether you do something positive or something 
negative. 1 choose to do something positive.” 

As Frejo proves, there's more to hip-hup than the “gangsta rap” 
the mainstream associates it with. 

Frejo draws heavily from the influence of the Pawnee and Semi- 
nole heritage he learned w'hile growing up in Moore, At a very 
young age, his parents involved him in powwows where he learned 
the traditional songs and dances. He continues to participate in 
the Native American customs that impressed upon him the im- 
portance of respect, compassion, generos- 
ity, and humility* Respecting your elders, 
Frejo says, is a very important lesson. He re- 
members his family always took a gift of to- 
bacco as a simple sign of respect whenever 
they visited his grand mother> who lived to 
be about 105, in Del City. 

“The traditional ways are really power- 
ful,” says Frejo, who is often accused by kids 

In 1 989, Brian Frejo broadcast Okla- 
homa City^s first dance mix DJ radio 
show called, “Live at the Pyramid/' 
The show aired on radio station Z99* 
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of sounding like an old tiian. 'The young people need to keep the 
old ways going, because they could be gone tomorrow. We have 
to have that. We have to have it to know who we are and where 
we came from.” 

With this in mind, Frejo launched Created 4 Greatness and 
Culture Shock Camp. C4G is a program designed to encour- 
age young people to make good choices and achieve their goals. 
He travels across the country speaking to high schools and 
youth groups about the importance of a healthy lifestyle. At 
the age of ten, Frejo made the decision to live drug and alco- 
hol-free after watching people in his own family forfeit their 
dreams to substance abuse. '1 felt 


versity, leadership, and the Native urban scene as they pertain 
to the hip-hop culture. 

The first Culture Shock summit in 1 998 attracted an audi- 
ence of almost three hundred to see the nationally renowned 
DJs, break dance crews (a.k.a. B-boys), and graffiti artists per- 
form and battle for top honors. Attendance more than doubled 
at last year’s event, and they’re expecting a thousand people to 
show up for Culture Shock 2000. "This year, the show’s lineup 
is going to be three times as big as last year,” Frejo says. Artists 
such as Scratchator (part of the Flipmode Squad), Rip-One 
from Los Angeles, and Frejo himself will spin the turntables, 
while War Party from Arizona and 360 from New Mexico will 


let down,” he says. 'These were L ' Ww L ij ■ rj ■■ join Emcee One and Frejo’s siblings 

people I looked up to.” tT k 1 ^ k M I %i/ w on the mic, 

Frejo’s younger brother, a lyrh BEIN6 NATIVE IS Utilizing some rural Native 

cist known as Quese the MC, i a ^ ^ ^ " hip-hop lingo with a hint of tra- 

knows how important a strong I ^ I ^ ditional humility, Frejo says, “If you don’t know, 


role model can be. While grow- 
ing up, he had the rare opportunity to go to clubs and concerts to 
watch his brother Dj. “1 saw that he was still cool [without drugs 
and alcohol],” he says. “I looked at that and thought, 'Man, that’s 
cool,’ and 1 decided I wanted to be like [him].” Quese also credits 
his career choice to his brother, who is now producing Quese’s 
first album. “If he didn’t DJ, 1 wouldn’t have ever gotten into rap- 
ping,” he says. 

Producing records has been a goal for Frejo for a long time. 
Quese’s album is his first major project, although he has dabbled 
in smaller projects in the past. Frejo believes he has a knack for 
what hits and what misses, and he’s confident that he can pro- 
duce music at a level at least equal to the music he plays at clubs. 
And actually, the entertainment business seems to run through 
the Frejo veins. Their sister. Happy, just signed a recording con- 
tract with Warner Brothers. 

Frejo and Quese run Culture Shock Camp together with an- 
other artist, Emcee One, whose friends just call him One. “Cul- 
ture Shock was an event that got bigger than we planned,” One 
says. U has become an annual occurrence coinciding with Okla- 
homa City’s Red Earth festival. “!fs a hip-hop summit that ca- 
ters to and showcases Native American talent,” he says. Still, 
“We’re hip-hop, but being Native is just an 'also’.” The all-day 
event includes guest speakers and panel discussions about di- 


Cuiture Shock is gonna be kinda mu.ssy this year” 
(which means it’s going to be really good). 

When he’s not DJ-ing, speaking to youth groups, producing 
records, organizing events, or spending time with his two-year- 
old daughter Ava Marie, Frejo is establishing himself as an actor. 
He has appeared in Murder She Wrote and numerous other tele- 
vision programs as well as several films, including The Last of the 
Mohicans md Under Siege, 

He has a good message and an intensity for the culture he em- 
braces. Frejo uses this passion as a means to get his message across. 
As One says, “At the core of Brian’s heart, he loves people and he 
really wants them to do good.” 

Through hip-hop and the arts, Frejo hopes to change the ste- 
reotype of Native Americans “dancing and singing in buckskin" 
and perhaps convince a few young people that with a lot of hard 
work and faith, anything is possible. 

For more popping and locking than a trip to the chiropractori spend 
the day at Culture Shack 2000 at the Will Rogers Theatre, 4322 North 
Oklahoma City. The third amtual Tribal Hip-Hop Summit, 
June 9, features panel discussions in the afternoon and performances by 
Native hip-hop artists, groups, and dancers in the even tag. For more in- 
formatimi on tins alcohol and drug free cal! (405) 204-0500 or 
logon the Internet to wwwxult nreshockaunp.com. 
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OPPOSITE PAGEj Sheila Hilderbrand, a twenty- nine-year- 
old carpenter from Chewy* is pictured with her grand- 
mother, Jessie Cochran, 70, of Rockyford. LEFT, Justin 
Muskrat dresses in his regalia at his grandparents* Stilwell 
home* BELOW, Shawna Barnett and Ashton Whitmore of 
Skelly School in Chewy share in a laugh. Conley spent 
several days at the school giving photography lessons. 
INSET, Lir Miss Cherokee, Feather Smith, was photo- 
graphed last year at the Cherokee National Holiday. 
PREVIOUS SPREAD, fourteen -year- old Justin has his 
regalia adjusted by his grandmother. Sue Muskrat, at her 
home near Stilwell His grandfather, Thomas, is passing on 
the art of traditional dancing to Justin* After photographing 
their dancing, Conley joined the Muskrats for dinner* 








ABOVE, Billy Fields of Twin Oaks is the second 
cousin of Sheila Hilderbrand. Inset, after celebrating 
George Piimpkin*s (right) birthday, a group gets ready 
for a trip to the local swimming hole. Left, artist PJ 
Gilliam Stewart of Fort Gibson works at her potter)^ 
wheel in the late afternoon. A creator of both tradi- 
tional and contemporary Cherokee pottery, she digs 
for clay at the pond on her land. Opposite page, 
George Pumpkin stands in the doorway to his house. 
“The interesting part of this photo is the way he 
looked,” says Conley. “It was a sad time for George 
because his wife was in the hospital” 
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Charles Chibitty, the last 
Comanche code talker, 
recalls the days of war before 

0HARLES CHIBITTY REMEMBERS AS A BOY BEING PUNISHED FOR satellite, video, 
SPEAKING THE COMANCHE LANGUAGE AT AN INDIAN BOARDING 90d COmpUtOrS. 


SCHOOL IN OKLAHOMA. "THEY WOULD RUN US THROUGH A 


BELT LINE OR MAKE US WAX FLOORS.” THE SEVENTY-EIGHT YEAR 


OLD SAYS. YET HIS NATIVE TONGUE WAS RESPONSIBLE FOR 


Chibitty and other tribal members being recruited into an elite 
unit of World War 1 1 soldiers known as the code talkers. Their 
Comanche language^ once a hindrance, ultimately helped win 
the war for the Allied forces. 

Chibitty’s unit landed on Utah Beach at Normandy on D- 
day, the largest amphibious landing in history. His regiment 
faced murderous fire from the Nazis, who were strategically 
placed on the cliffs overlooking the beaches. “Someone asked 
me what 1 was afraid of most,” Chibitty told the Daily Okla- 
homan in 1998. “Was I afraid of dying? No. That was some- 
thing we had already accepted. But we landed in deeper water 
than anticipated. A lot of boys drowned. That’s what 1 was 
afraid of.” 

America had been slow to react when Hitler invaded France 
and occupied the country in May 1940. By August, the Battle 
of Britain had begun, and the war in Europe was escalating 
at a dangerous pace. To most Americans, however, those 
events were still far removed from their daily lives. This was 
even truer on the many isolated Indian reservations and vil- 
lages across the United States. But America’s entry into the 
war with the bombing of Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, 
would change all that. 

By the spring of 1941, hundreds of Native Americans had 
volunteered for military service; by the end of the war, some 
44,000 Indians had served the military in some capacity. In fact, 
it is widely agreed among historians that Native Americans en- 
listed in far greater numbers proportionally than any other 
racial group in America. As the Saturday Evening Post edito- 
rial board wrote in 1941, “We would not need the Selective 
Service if all volunteered like Indians.” 


Left, Charles Chibitty 
at home in Tulsa on 
March 7, 2000. Right, 
Chibitty as an enlisted 
man in World War II. 



Among the earliest volunteers was a group of Comanche In- 
dians from the Lawton area who were selected for special duty 
in the U.S. Army. 

The story of the code talkers is one of the little-known he- 
roic chapters of World War 11. William Karty, a thirty-year- 
old Comanche, was working as the director of the Fort Cobb 
Indian Conservation Corps when war broke out in Europe, and 
he realized that the Comanche language could provide an un- 
breakable code for the army. Even though the Choctaws had 
served as code talkers in World War I, Karty claims he was 
unaware of this when he got the idea. 

Karty recruited twenty Comanche men. An army officer 
found out about the initiative and was thrilled with the con- 
cept, according to Karty. The twenty were soon assigned to the 
U.S. Army Signal Corps (only seventeen went on to battle). Of 
these seventeen original Comanche code talkers, only Charles 
Chibitty is still living. 

Chibitty, who was born near Medicine Park, was a high school 
student at Haskell Indian School in Lawrence, Kansas, in 1940. 
Though his mother had little money for his education, she ada- 
mantly wanted him to remain in school and not enlist in the 
military. But word of Comanche recruitment had reached 
Chibitty, and like most men at the time, he wanted to be involved 
in the war effort. 

The volunteers had no idea what the project involved, but 
the twenty young men were assigned to the Fourth Infantry Di- 
vision at Fort Benning, Georgia, in January 1941. They soon 
learned that their mission was to be trained in the signal corps 
as code talkers. Lieutenant 
Hugh Foster, who retired as a 
major general and now lives 
in Virginia, took charge of the 
Comanche unit. He often re- 
called in later years that the 
Comanche soldiers would 
laugh at his efforts to pro- 
nounce their language. 

The first time a Native 
American language was used 
as code during wartime oc- 
curred during World War 1, 
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when an army captain overheard two Choctaw soldiers talk- 
ing and got the idea to use their native tongue as a code. Like- 
wise, in the next world war, Chibitty and his fellow Comanche 
provided the Allies with a language that the Germans could 
not translate or decipher. 

Similarly, Navajo tribal members were utilized as code talk- 
ers in the Pacific theater. Since a much larger territory required 
coverage in the Pacific, some four hundred Navajo ser\'ed as 
code talkers. The Comanche and Navajo codes were the only 
codes that remained indecipherable throughout the war. 

The Comanche had some initial problems with English 
words that had no equivalent in their native tongues. Chibitty 
and the other members of the Fourth Signal Company began 
to improvise. For example, “tugawee” means gun, but it could 
mean any kind of gun. The solution was to put numbers after 
“tugawee” to designate the caliber of the gun. The rat-a-tat- 
tat of the machine gun reminded one Comanche soldier of a 
sewing machine. So they combined the Comanche words for 
gun and sewing machine to signify a machine gun. 

The hard shell of the German tiger tank reminded them of 
turtles; thus the Comanche word for turtle meant tanks. The 
heavy bombers dropping bombs resembled a fish’s belly be- 


ing cut open and the eggs falling out, so bombers came to be 
known as pregnant airplanes. Perhaps the most appropriate 
Comanche word was “posah-tai-vo” to describe Adolph Hitler. 
Its translation is “crazy white man.” The code talkers quickly 
became indispensable. 

After landing on Normandy’s Utah Beach during the D-day 
invasion, the code talkers saw some of the heaviest action of 
the war. They were among the first troops to liberate Paris. 
They also participated in the breakthrough at Saint-Lo in )uly 
1944. In September they drove through the Siegfried Line. 
During November and December 1944, the code talkers fought 
in the Battle of Hurtgen Forest. The men often found them- 
selves on the frontlines equipped with only a .45 pistol, a hel- 
met, and a radio. 

Fresh frontline troops often asked Chibitty if he was scared. 
He always replied, “If you’re not scared, you’re either crazy or 
lying.” Although the soldiers’ fears were great, their desire for 
victory was greater. 

Chibitty moved to Tulsa after the war ended in 1945. It 
wasn’t until more than forty years later, however, that belated 
honors were presented by grateful governments in recognition 
of the code talkers’ invaluable service. I n 1 989, the French con- 
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sul for Oklahoma atid Texas honored the three surviving code 
talkers> Chibitty, Roderick Red Elk, and Forrest Kassanavoid. 
Both the Choctavv^ and Comanche tribal chiefs v^ere presented 
the Chevalier de L*Ordre National du Merit in recognition of 
code talker services in both world wars* 

In November 1999, the U*S. Army presented a special 
award to Charles Chibitty, the last surviving Comanche code 
talker. In a ceremony at the Pentagon's Hall of Heroes, 
Chibitty was presented the Knowlton Award for his World 
War II service. The award recognizes individuals for out^ 
standing intelligence work. Jerry Anderson oversees a per- 
manent exhibit at the Pentagon that honors Native Ameri- 
cans who served in the armed forces. Even he believes that 
the army “didn’t bring enough [code talkers] into the war 
to fully exercise the advantage gained,” 

Today Chibitty says, “We could never do it again* It’s all elec- 
tronic and video in war now*” Nonetheless, the Comanche code 
talkers played a crucial role in the triumph of the Allies during 
World War II. M 

Chibitty with his granddaughter, Erin, at the Comanche 
Nation Fair in CratorviMe Park, September 26, 1 797 


Perhaps the most 
appropriate Comanche 
word was "posah-tai-vo" 
to describe 
Adolph Hitler. 

Its translation 
is "crazy 
white man." 


Left, the Comanche Signal 
Corps of World War II; at 
the far right in the back row 
stands Forrest Kassanavoid 
and to the far left in the 
front row is Roderick Red 
Elk* Chibitty kneels second 
from the right. Right, 
soldiers take some rest and 
relaxation* 
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OK MOZART 
International Festival 

June 9-17, 2000 

BartksSville, Oktuhonm 

Ransom Wilson, Artistic Director 
SOLISTI NEW YORK ORCHESTRA 
It^iiak Perlman 
The Canadian Brass 
Anne- Marie McDcmtolt 
Misha Dichter 
Beverly Sills 
Paul Nciibauer 
and many more! ! 


OK 




NiQzmS'^ 


P.0, Box 2344. Banlesville, OK 74005 
(9 18) 336^99(H> • Fax: (918) 336-9525 
E-ni ai ) : okmti/a rt webtc k .com 



Head for the Hills 

Make Fayetieville your desiinuiion 
for fun. Call the Hogs at a Riizorback 
game. Catch a show at the Walton Art.s 
Center* Shop Farmers Market, Or 
soak up the sceneiy^ in the beautHul 
Arkansas Ozarks. 



For more information, call 

I -800-766-4626 
w w w, f a.v et fe V i 1 1 e A R *coni 



When Only the 
West Will Do 


Join nationally and internationally 
recognized Native American artists, 
cum petition dancers and thousands of 
festival attendees at Northeast 
Oklahoma's prcmicie Native American 
Festival. U’s a taste of the West at Its 
best! 



INDIAN SUMMED EE&TIVAL 

~A Cel^^mrhn it/ Our Ridf Naim Ammran 

LSeptember 15-17, 2000 
Bartlesville Communitv Center 
P,0* Box 1027, Bartlesville,* OK 7 Am 
(918) 337-2787 
www.bartlesvil le*cum 
For inrormatioti. comaci Janet Odden. 



Immerse yourself in a time from America’s past... 

Chautauqua in the Park 

June 13-17, 2000 • Enid, Oklahoma 

This year's Ihcme is '"The Evolution of the West: Myth and Reality^" 

Enjoy workshops and evening performances by Will Rogers, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Angie Debo, Charles GtK>dnight. and Owen Wister. 

Workshops take place at The Museum of the Cherokee Strip. Evening presentations 
Lake place at Govemmeni Springs Park. All Chautauqua events are free! 

For more inform alien call I - 888-229-2443. 


HAUTA 














IPI«| 


Open your doors 



160,000 

visitors! 


Advertise in Oklaltotmi TfKkty^^ 
Travel Planner section and reach 
more than 160,000 upscale 
travelers. It’s easy to advertise: 
just send us a 
color photo, copy, 
and your company ‘ 
logo, and we’ll do all the rest! 

Contaci an Oklaiunna 
advertising sales representative 
by calling (405) 521-2496 or 
(800)777-1793. 




OKIAHOVIA 

TDIW 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 
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Relive the Heritage 


Relive the heritage of the Cherokee, 
Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek and Semi- 
nole tribes in Indian Territory. 

2000 Major Event Schedule 

Apr, 8 - 30 An Under The Oaks 
Gallery Exhibit 

Apr, 8 - 9 OutdcKrr Indian Market 
July 9 - 31 Competitive Art Show 
Oct, 7-31 Masters Art Show 

THE 

FIVE 

CIVILIZED 
TRIBES ♦MUSEUM 

Agency Hill, Honor Heights Drive 
Muskogee, OK 74401 (918) 683-1701 
Hours: M-S 10-5; Sun 1-5 



The Renaissance Faire 


Join US for a celebration of Medieval life at the Castle. The Renaissance Faire 
features stroll ing minstrels, jugglers, Jousters, musicians and magicians from the 
year 1538. See a living chess match and a bazaar with more than 50 artisans. 
Explore the castle catacombs and view the Medieval dungeon. 

May 6&7, 13&14, 20&21, 2000 

Tickets available at The Castle, Muskogee Beverages, and all Northeast 
Oklahoma AAA locations. 

Fireworks Sale June 15 - July 5 


Hwy. 69 ntfrth of Muskogee 
34()0 Fern Mountain Rd,, Muskogee 
(918) 687-3625 or (800) 439-0658 
F£lv; (918) 683-6750 
E-mail: thecastl e @ thecas tl e . org 
Web: www,ihecastle.org 
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Discover Okmulgee 

Discover Okmulgee, capilol of the 
Muscogee (Creek) Nation - a community 
proud of its richly diverse heritage. 

Experience the art, culture and history 
of the Creek People at the Creek Council 
House Museum, a National Historic 
Landmark. 


Discover: 

• Muscogee (Creek) Nauori 

• Creek Naiion Fesiival/Rodeo, June 16-18 

• Pecan Fesli val . J line 15-17 

• Red Slick Gallery 

• Historic Downtown Shopping District 

• Council House Indian Art Market, October 7 

• Great West Chili Fest, October 20-2 1 

• Antiqnes/Eateries 


www,iourokmulgee.com 


Discover 

OKtnulgee 


For more information on museum 
events and exhibits: 

Creek Council House Museum 

(918) 756-2324 

Tue sda y-Saturday, 1 Qa, m .-4 : 3(Jp, m, 
Sundays 1 -4p.m, (Memorial Day lo Labor Day) 
Closed Mondays 




T U L S A 




14 14 S. Galvcstosi* TuLsa GK 74127 
(9 1 B) 585-32M * F-nx (9 1 H) 585-9377 


McBimey Mansion 


.„f{)r the (fhrrimhiaiing imeeler 


Make one of Oklalionia's mosl 
treasured historie dwellings; ymir 
TliIslj lic^dquartcr-s for business or 
pleasure I ravel. 

Enjoy afterniMin rcfivshments, a 
luxurious gucsi riKsm and a heany 
Anierieaii hreakfusi all within easy 
aeecss to Tulsa's downiown business 
district. Utiea Square sllopping. and 
Philbmok and Gitcrease Museiujis, 


POWERFUL 

IMAGES 

Portrayals of Native America 











Maji^lS - July 16 , 

mm 



GILCREASE MUSEUM 


I4<in CiiU n^asr Mitstnmi Haael ' 'Ittls;*. ilklviJiiwiiii 74127 
loll J ri‘1' K«H, (>.1:^.2278 • www^jiJf 




Adniiral Flea Market 

Tulsii^s Lir^cst 1 r kit x X i r< It xir Mtirkcr 
A Ikirji^iun f ItiiittT'i Piimtlise - Over ^(K) htjurlis 

Pmd yum* irerntm rd Admirt4i Piea 
Trcx'-shiKk’tl outsidL' & air-t:tMjltxl iriskk' 


Ofeii Frklay-SmnLty • ^)40l E. Atimfntl, Ittfut, OK 

(918)834-92^) 








K A W LAKE 


tMe ^Poncan cJBeatte 




The Pu'iters 

with 

The NlMVELErrES 

SaUjz day, April i, ^ooo 

Gary Lewis 
AND The Playboys 

with 

Mhlh Ryder 

Saiurday* June 3, aooo 

Roy CiAJiK 

Saturday, July 8 , 2000 


1964: The Tr I BITE 

"The *1 Beatles Show" 
Saturday. September i6 . 2000 

s Tii[:PoncanTiiiv\tki: 

Box Office: I CM to 5 I»m. Mon. - Fri. 

(580) 765-0943 
104 East Grand. Ponca City. OK 
WWW . po n ca ntheatre , org 



♦ Fiehiog <• Cimpiog * Hiking * Museume ♦ Gafdws 

For more information, contact the Kaw Lake Association: 
PO Box 1933. Ponca Citi>. OK 74602 
(580) 762-9494 or (888) 291-4995. pin 2920 
OIGAHCM E-ihail; kawlake@kskc.net fUw.Uh 
NfflVEMmA. www.poncaci1ynews.com/kawlake 





8900 LAKE ROAD 


PONCA cmr, OK 74604 
(S8Q] 762-31 52 or 
1(888>768-Cn06 


-^ptCLE UP AROUND OOI^AMPFIREI 

\\\* seiccSIpbf tLMsder6'^mijJ^i gtVtiiJtje 

8ftrdl-0 vv^tfi j!n tiAATfird-ivininn^ « 

iKf^ uvaTlab^ tlmnt^hout Dklahn^a, n 


Hth 6 PraSipi:i:i ■ Rmci) City * (580) 767-8304 



BLACKWELL 

is a stop youMI want to make! 

Check out our 

Outlet Village Blackwell 
Antique Halls * Unique Shops 
Top of Oklahoma Museum 
Restaurants 

Three hotels: Days Inn 
Comfort Inn ' Super 8 

For free informotioa coll 

the Blackwell Chamber of Commerce {580) 3G3-4t95 
or e-moJi us at cKainber@ksksG.net 



Exp 


erience the 

nONCA Cl TV, OK 

Osage Ceremonial Dance 
June 22 - 25 


Pawnee PowWow 
June 29 - July 2 

Tonkawa PowWow 
July 13-15 

Otoe-Missouria PowWow 
July 13-16 

Kaw Nation PowWow 
August 4-6 

Ponca PowWow 

Augiist 24 - 27 
. SFr 

Standing $ear PowWow 

Septci^ei 29 - 30 


For yaur FREE Vidtat4 Cii^c... ' 

call Panca Gty Tuurlsta 800’47S-4400 ■ ’ ’ ^ ^ 



or visit m at www.pnnt'ncm'nm'i.t 



Summer Kaw Lake Festivals 

In 



JUNE 1 0-1 1. SANDY BEACH 
just east of the dam on Kaw Lake 
Professional Jet Ski Races 
Live band on the beach 
Soccer Tournament 
Kids Games • Food • and more! 



JULY 1, PIONEER BEACH 

just east of Kaw ,'ity on Kaw Lake 
Lighted Boat Flotiila • Fireworks 
Sand Castle Building Contest 
Swimming * Food • Music • and morel 


For more information contaert the KAW LAKE ASSOCIATION 
(560)762-9494 or toll free i (888)291-4995. pin 2920 
E-mail: kawlake@k5kc.net 



PONCA CITY 
MAIN STREET 


Doumtoum 
Ponca City has... 

Great Food, 
Unique Shopping, 
Historic Architecture, 
&. Quality Entertainment, 

Visit tlie Heart of Ponca City 
on Grand Avenut;! 


A U T H O R 1 T Y (580) 763'8082 • pcmiimst@poncacitvu'>t*^ 






RED CARPET COITNTRY 



HERITAGE 

INN 


Fairview, OK 

The to 

NW 

Located on US Highways 6Q. 
Recently renovated and designed 
with comfort in mind. Your Red 
Carpet Country headquarters - 
dose to the Giass Mountains, the 
Great Salt Plains^ Aiabaster 
Caverns and hunting, fishing and 
golf. Enjoy golf at our beautiful 
Fairview Country Club course. 
Call for reservations. 

US Highway 60 
(580) 227-2554 



Red Gaipet Country 

WaU-to-Wall Hospi tality 


Museums v 


Dra%vor B. .Viva, OK 73717 
(8(X)) 447-2698 

\\wv,recleiHix;tec)tiiitn^cfMii 


MUW 



• Dinosaur Artifacts 

• Mus<?uin Cafe 

• Highway Robbery 

New Ser>'ices - Marsha's Gitering 


tm W. Main • Kenton. OK 

(580) 261-7447 

C'mail: kmerclOCKihotmaiLcorri 




Trout Season at Thompson Park 

Pioneer Day PRC A Rodeo 

Pioneer Day Celebration 

Western Arts and Crafts Show 

Etbauer Saddle Bronc School 

Guyman Ranch Rodeo 

Old Fashioned Fourth CelebraUon 

Corn Stalk: Guymon's version of Woodstock 

AMBUC Demolition Derby 

Pioneer Day Open Rodeo* 

Collector's Show 
Welcome Home Fiesta 
Free Fair 


January 1 -April 30. 2000 

May 4-7. 2000 

May 6, 2000 

May 6-7, 2000 

May 12' 13, 2000 

June 28, 2000 

July 4, 2000 

July 15, 2000 

July 29, 2000 

August 1 7' 1 8, 2000 

September 9-10, 2000 

September 10, 2000 

Seotember 20-24, 2000 


"The Biggest Open Rodeo in the lAtesr ■ August 17-19, 2000 

All day entertainment Saturday featuring a FHEE chucKwagon feed 
& The Great Freedom Bank Robbery and Shootout 


RECOGNIZED AS ONE Of OKlAlillMA'S OtITSTAliDING EVENTS 
OF THE YEAR BY THE DEPARTMENT OF TQIIRISM S RECREATION. 


CALL 1580) E21-327E 
FOR MORE INFORM ATIDH 


Virainia s (Bed & (Breaf^fast 

^ , e ren betler than relaxing at home. ^ 

Spend ^ quiel evening in one ofnur newly remodeled bedrooms. After a restful 
sleep, enjoy eiiher a simple breakfast of rolls ^ coffee or a deluxe presentation 
of waffles i^r blueberry pancakes. Then enje^y the Pan h an dies main ait factions 
like the Santa Fe Trail, Black Me.sa State Park, Cimarron flerltage Center 
Museum and Lake Carl Eiling. Hostess; Virginia Strong 
111 N, Freeman * Boise Cit>\ OK 73935 * (580) 5442834 






STILLWATER 



North central Oklahoma's 
finiest course! 

Newly renovated. 

Lakeside 

GolJ Club 


5201 N. Washington 
Stillwater, OK. 

2 miles north ofOSU Campus 
(405) 3H' 3399 


Stillwater 

Home of. . . 

Oklahoma State University 
Eskimo Joe’s 

National Wrestling Hall of Fame 
Oklahoma Gardening Studio Grounds 

...and much more! 


stillh/ater 


_ If - ■ 

t LA 



C'ontact us For your 
FREE copy of the 2000 
Stillwater Visitors Guide — 

I (800) 991-6717 

u^vw.come2sti 1 1 water.com 
cristy@cowboy.net 

HOSPITALITY. . . 


NATlWiA'^ERICA' 





DOWNTO^ 


( 405 ) 624-2921 

CONE JOIN 
TNEFUNI 


Don’t miss the ■ 

W«tnti|iivni8TiuiiMDSEDiii 

featunnf! reffional and onca history 

Awani - winning exhibits: 

Early explorers • Native American history 
Civil War battles • Outlaws and lawmen 
Cowboy music 

On -The Trail Antiques 

antique and gift shop 

Free Aciinissian 

IjiKntfH 6 miUs Mst oj StiHu^teron Hior. 51. 3 mdfs south an Mrhan HtniH 
.j. 05 - 6 a.i.- 9 i 3 o • CcIiIouIkt^ aoi.eoni • wMw.rowlMiy.neU'non prolit^'irving 



Experience Native America — Visit 

Dancing Deer Lodge 


Oklahoma’s Oklk 
Bed €i Breakfast with a 
Native American Theme 
• Swimming Pool 
• Spa 
• Suites 
• Serenity 

View our property rooms online at 
WWW. bboniine. com /ok/ dancingdeer 
SHllwater, OK • (40i) 74J-B74J 




Plan Your Next Conference At The 

Wes Watkins Center 

at Oklahoma State University in Stillwater 

conveniently located between Tulsa and Oklahoma City 


The Center offers: 

T auditorium with tiered seating 
T executive seminar rooms with 
live videoconferencing capabilities 

▼ conference room 
T large exhibit hall 

▼ executive style dining room 

T service kitchen for approved caterers 

Stillwater has activities for 
everyone Including: 

▼ sporting and cultural events 
T museums and art galleries 

▼ university events such as Orange Peel 
and Homecoming 

T outdoor activities such as horseback 
riding, boating and hiking 



Make meeting reservations directly with the Wes Watkins Center. Contact Conference and Meeting Services ▼ 105 Wes Watkins Center 
Stillwater, OK T 74078*8081 ▼ Phone: (405) 744-5356 T FAX: (405) 744-4648 ▼ E-mail: wwcentr@okstate.edu T www.okstate.edu/outreach/wwcentr 









GREAT PLAINS COUNTRY 



ELK CITY 

HOLIDOME 

complete with: 

J51 Rooms 
Meeting Space tor 300 
Free Local Calls 
Free In Ro(jm CofTee 
Indcx>r Swimming Pool 
Whirlpool • Steam Room 
Sauna • Fitness Room 
Game Room * ShufUlcbtjard 
9'Hole Miniature Golf Course 
Ping-Pong • Payzone Club 
Gazebo Restaurant 

1 Mile Imm Elk City G«ilf Sc 
Country Club 

Toll Free Reservations; 

1-800-HOLIDAY 

i 40& H\w. 6 
Elk Qtv, OK 73644 
(580) 225-6637 
Bob and Anna Welcome Tout 


Experience real adventure and fun in Southwest 
Oklahoma... where the Old West really happened. 


\ For more information 
and a free vacation ,gLud^!, — / 

C4ll :1 (80 1>) 234-'8433 , ^ 


w w w- ok laho maad ve nt uregui de -com 



^7fie 

'Qaflert^ 
of Art 

IDiiDliDilDi 

presenting original 
pamtings^ sculptures j 
and beadumrk of 
area American 
htdian artists. 

iDiiDiiOglDI 
First & Main 
Anadarko, OK 
(405) 247-2787 




Secret! 


The Secret's Out... We 

Legendary Attractions 

INari. Rt. 66 Museum, Old Town Complex, Ackley Park) 

Excellent Dining and Lodging Facilities 
Unique Shops and Antique Stores 
Festivals, Rodeos and More 

Contact Us For A Visitor's Guide.,, 

ELK cm CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
1 IfiOOJ 280-0207 * eikdtychambercd itlnettiet 



Famous for our 7" Meersburgeri, 
The Meers 5tore is listed in the 
national Register of Historic 
Flaces and is the only building 
left from the tum^of-th e-century 
gold boom town. 

Come see as soon^. 

bring ibe famityl 

IV 2 miles north of Wichita Mtns. Wildlife Refuge on Hwy. Il5 

{■aoj naa-aosi 


Take a step back in histoiy with 
a guided tour of seven life-sized villages 





INDIAN cny 
USA 




Authentic performance^, by the^^n City 
throughout the suuuher 
Indian City lodge^ 

Native American crafts^^^uvenirs 
Indian City 

with displays of regflK rel 
Thunderbird lodge ilo 

tent sites € swimns^ po^ 
Summer hours 9 am ^ €4 pm 
winter hours 9 awto 5 

2 I/a miles south on SH 8 — 

(800) 433 "g 68 Knr (ids 
wwwandfiqgic' 

visit the Natio^|l^all o 
Famous American India 



High StQlies Bingo 
24-Hour Vegos Room 
BlodEjoek 

Qirt 8 Smoke Shop 


North of Lawton — Exit of Medicine Pork off 1 -44, follow signs 
Call loll free 1-877-492-4982 


— 74c %«« L 

OMANCHE I 










BARTLESVILLE 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Price Tower Arts Center 330 Johnstone. May 1 - 
June 25: Art of the Southwest. June 30-Sept 
10: Bartlesville Photography. (918} 336-4949 
May 11-13 Boeing, Boeing, Bartlesville The 
ater Guild, (918) 337-2787 
June 2,3 Biplane Expo, Frank Phillips Field, 
(918) 622-8400 

June 2-4 SunFest, Sooner Park, (918) 331 -0456 
June 9-17 The OK Mozart International Fes^ 
tival, Community Center, {918) 336-9900 
June 17 Woolaroo Walk, Woolaroc Park, (918) 
865-5274 

June 22-25 Kids Fest, Woolaroc Museum 
Complex, (918) 336-0307 

EDMOND 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Hater Park May 28,29: Blues & Jazz Festival, 
(405) 359-46S3. June 15-30: Shakespeare in 
the Park— The Tempest. (405) 340-1222 
May 5-7 21st Annual Downtown Arts Festival, 
Downtown, (405) 348-7887 
June 18 Father's Day Golf Tournament, 
Lions Fun Park. (405) 359-0081 
June 22-25 PGA's 33rd Club Professional 
Championship, Oak Tree Golf Club, (405) 
348-2004 


June 30, July 1,2 Continental Harmony — A 
Musical Celebration, UCO, (405) 340-0078 

ENID 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Chisholm Trail Expo Center May 26,27: Up 
with People. June 6-11: Oklahoma High 
School Rodeo Association Finals. June 16 - 
18: US TRC Roping. June 19-24: Maine 
Anjou Cattle Show. June 29-July 1 : State 4-H 
Horse Show, (580) 237-0238 

Government Springs Park June 13-17: 
Chautauqua in the Park. June 17: Juneteenth 
Celebration. (580) 233-4558 

May 3-6 Tri- State Music Festival, Downtown, 
(580) 237-4964 

May 12-20 Cemetery Club, Gaslight Theatre. 
(580) 234-2307 

LAWTON 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

John Denney Playhouse 1316 NW Bell Ave. 
May 26-28, June 2-4,9,10: Into the Woods. 
June 22-25: Magic Theater — Company of 
Wayward Saints. (580) 355H600 

May 12-14 Arts tor All Festival, Sheppler 
Park, (580) 355-1600 

May 19 Armed Forces Day Parade, Gore 
Boulevard, (580) 355-3541 


MUSKOGEE 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

May 6 Symphony in the Park, Honor Heights 
Park. (918) 684-6302 

May 6-21 Renaissance Fa I re, The Castle of 
Muskogee. (918)687-3625 
May 29 Memorial Day Program, Fort Gibson 
Nan Cemetery, (918) 478-2334 
June 9,10 Fort Gibson Cruise Night Car 
Show, Downtown, (91 8) 478-3784 
June 10 River Rumba, Three Forks Landing. 
(918) 684-6301 

June 23,24 ACRA-CRRA Rodeo, Fort Gibson 
Rodeo Grounds, (918) 478-3452 

More than a hundred North American 
Indian tribes will be represented during this 
year's Red Earth Festival in Oklahoma City 
June 9*1 1, bringing over 100,000 people 
together to celebrate Oklahoma's Native 
American culture. A parade of dancers in full 
regalia weaves through the downtown 
streets Friday morning, kicking off a 
weekend where world-renowned artists will 
display their work. Dancers compete dally; 
admission prices vary from $4 to $15. The 
festival takes place in the Myriad Conven- 
tion Center, and begins at J 0 a.m, daily, 
(405) 427^5228. 
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Waters of the Washita 

I stand by the flowing Washita. 

Overhead, shimmering, stately cottonwoods. 

A speckled bob white calls to his mate 
in the rolling hills. 

The red hawk hangs suspended in the sky. 

I spread my body on the damp ground, 

my tongue touching and tasting the black soil. 
Crushing the earth of my Father’s, I inhale deeply. 
Then it comes. 


the Stars. June 29-July 8; Oklahoma! (405) 
521-1786 

Lyric Theatre 4444 l\f Classen Blvd. June 6-17: 

West Side Story. June 20- July 1 : The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood. (405) 524-9312 
Oklahoma Children's Theatre at City Arts 
Center May 1^1 2: ITie Adventures of Robin 
Hood. June 7-11 : The Little Big Top. June 28- 
July 2 : Stuart Uttte, (405) 951-0000 
May 7 Civic Music Association — Jeffrey 
Siegel, Piano, Kirkpatrick Fine Arts Audito- 
rium at OCU, (405) 947-4307 
May 12,13 Pops Series — A Salute to Rodgers 
and Hammerstein, Rose State Performing 
Arts. (405) 733-7960 


The anguished cries from the souls of my ancestors, 
the children, the old ones. 

1 am surrounded by hard riding soldiers 
in cowardly ambush. 

The great leader of the tribe falls. 

Black Kettle, man of peace, is no more. 

Pain fills my heart. 

I must not forget. 

— Betty T uohy 

Betty Tuohy is a poet living in Enid. This poem won first place in the Poetry 
Society of Oklahoma’s spring contest 


NORMAN 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Firehouse Art Center 444 S Flood, June 2-4: 
ArchitecTOUR. June 3-July 2: Birdhouse 
Competition & Exhibit, June 24: Art Walk. 
(405) 329-4523 

Tribes Gallery 307 E Main, May 9: Kiowa TradF 
tional Singing. June 10: Visions and Voices. 
(405) 329-4442 

May 6 AlCS Sth Annual Spring Taco Sale, 

Cleveland County Fairgrounds, (405) 552-3803 
May 6 Herbfest, Lake Thunderbird State Park, 
(405) 872-3476 

May 13 May Fair Arts Festival, Reaves Park, 
(405) 321-5077 

May 13,14 Indian Art Market, Jacobson 
House Native Art Center, (405) 366-1667 
June 3-10 Turtle Island Nat' I Cultural & 
Sports FestivaL Cleveland County Fair- 
grounds & Citywide, (405) 382-4040 
June 12 Cimarron Circuit Opera Company 
Presents Cool Kids Camp, Holmberg Hall, 
OU Campus, (405) 364-S962 
June 13,14 End of School Camp Out, Lake 
Thunderbird State Park, (405) 321-4633 
June 22-25 Jazz in June^ Citywide. (405) 
325-3388 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

City Arts Center 3000 General Pershing Blvd. 
May 1-20: Vision Makers. June 10-Aug 12: 
Hands On—Surrealism, (405) 951-0000 
lAO Artspace 1 N Hudson. May 1-27: Cameron 
Eagle. May 1 -27: Mixed Media. June 2-30: 
Jennifer Brooks. (405) 232-6060 
Nafl Cowboy Hall of Fame 1 700 NE 63rd St. 
May 27.28: Children’s Cowboy Festival. June 
10: Prix de West Invitational Art Exhibition, 
Seminar, and Sale, (405) 478-2250 
Omniplex 2100 NE 52nd St. May 1 -8: Oklahoma 
Quilt Artists, May 1 -August 27: Remember the 
Children: Daniel's Story. (405) 602-6664 

ON THE STAGE 

The Blue Door 2605 N McKinley, May 5,6: Willis 
Alan Ramsey. May 12: Ray Wylie Hubbard. 
May 13: Red Dirt Rangers Acoustic Show. 
(405) 524-0738 

Carpenter Square Theatre 400 W Sheridan, 
May 5-27: Picasso at the Lapin Agile. June 1 6- 
July 8: Six Women with Brain Death — or Expir- 
ing Minds Want to Know. (405) 232-6500 
Jewel Box Theatre 3700 N Walker. May 1-13: 
Vanities. May 25- June 3: Jewel Box Under 


RODEO a HORSE EVENTS 

May 2-7 Speed Horse Gold Cup Barrel Futu- 
rity, State Fairgrounds, (405) 573-1050 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

May 13 Central Oklahoma Herb FesL Ham 

Homestead & 89er Museum, (405) 390-2233 
May 27-29 Paseo Arts Festival, Paseo Art 
District, (405) 525-2688 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Myriad Botanical Gardens May 12 -Sept 3: 

Madagascar — Island Lost In Time. May 14: 
Mother's Day in the Tropics. June 18: Father's 
Day in the Rain Forest. (405) 297-3995 
Oklahoma City Zoo 2101 NE 50th, May 13: Os- 
trich Egg Breakfast. May 13: Zoolympics. 
June 6,13,20f27: Wild Tuesdays Story Time 
Safaris, June 16: Special Story Time — Rag- 
gedy Ann. (405) 424-3344 
Omniplex 2100 NE 52nd St, May l-June 20: 
Spring Nights Seasonal Sky Show. May 1- 
July 30: The Search for Life in the Universe. 
May 15-June 18: Onenlal Brushworks, June 
21 -Sept 22: Summer Nights Seasonal Sky 
Show. (405) 602-6664 

May 13 Cruisin' Bricktown, Bricktown, 

(405) 324-2228 

June 5-July 28 Int'l Aerospace Academy 
Space Camps, Shepherd Mall Business 
Park, (405) 947-6272 

June 16-18 Aerospace America Inf I Air Show, 

Clarence E. Page Airport, (405) 685-9546 

PONCA CITY 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

May 5-7 Iris Festival, Main Street, (580) 763-8082 
May 5-13 Carousel, Ponca Playhouse, (580) 
765-5360 

June 3 Gary Lewis & the Ptayboys with Mitch 
Ryder, Poncan Theatre, (580) 765-0943 
June 3 Herb Festival, Cann Memorial Gardens, 
(580) 767-1076 

June 3 Triathlon, Lake Ponca, (580) 765-7855 
June 1 0*1 1 Kawfest, Kaw Dam, (580) 762-9494 
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TULSA 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Philbrook Museum of Art 2727 S Rockford. 
May 1 -June 1 1 : God. Saints, and Heroes: Prints 
from the Permanent Collection. May 1-June 18: 
Land of the Winged Horsemen — Art in Poland, 
1572-1764. May 5,6: The Philbrook Wine Expe- 
rience. June 1 1 : Harmonies in the Hall — An Af- 
ternoon of Baroque Music. (918) 748-5316 
May 1-June 27 Needle Art of Oklahoma, Int'l 
Linen Registry Foundation. (918) 622-5223 
June 8>Aug 10 Summer Exhibitions, Alexandre 
Hogue Gallery. (918) 631 -2202 

ON THE STAGE 

Performing Arts Center May 5: Tulsa Opera 
Presents Tosca, (918) 587-4811. June 6: 
Ragtime 2000. (918) 749-3184 
Trinity Episcopal Church 501 S Cincinnati. 
May 9: Scott & Garrison Flute and Clarinet 
Duo. May 23: Coventry Chorale. May 30: 
Betty “Miss Kitty" Denison. (918) 582-4128 
May 4-6,11-13 How I Learned to Drive, Heller 
Theatre, (918) 746-5065 
June 7-July 2 Light Opera Oklahoma, Uni- 
versity of Tulsa. (918) 583-4267 
June 16-18,23-25 Alice in Wonderland, Spot- 
light Children’s Theatre. (918) 587-5030 

INDIAN EVENTS 

June 23-25 Circle of Nations 50th Annual 
Tulsa Powwow, Civic Center, (918) 743-3628 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

Expo Square May 13: Green Country Fox Trot- 
ting & Open Gaited Horse Show. May 27.28: 
Tulsa Area Pony Show. (918) 744-1 1 13 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Expo Square June 1 7: Gragg Antique Toy & Doll 
Show. June 24,25: Trek Expo 2000. (918) 
744-1113 

Tulsa Zoo & Living Museum May 14: Migratory 
Bird Day. June 10,1 1 : Gunda’s 50th Birthday 
Celebration. (918) 669-6600 
May 12-29 Japanese Garden Seminar in 
Kyoto, Tulsa Garden Center. (918) 746-5125 
May 13,14 Remodelers Redux Home Tour, 
Citywide. (918) 295-1031 
May 18-21 Int’l Mayfest, Downtown, (918) 
582-6435 

June 6-10 Tulsa Chautauqua, OSU Tulsa. 
(918) 594-8236 

June 16-18 Juneteenth on Greenwood, 

Downtown. (918) 596-1001 

RUNS, RIDES & WALKS 

May 7 Great Tulsa Bike Ride, River West Park- 
ing Lot. (918) 596-2001 

June 9,10 Relay for Life, Union High School, 
(918) 624-0314 


OUT & ABOUT 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Mabee-Gerrer Museum of Art Shawnee. 
May 4-31: Local Color. June 16-Aug 13: Our 
Western Heritage. (405) 878-5300 
May 6-28 Trail of Tears Art Show, Cherokee 
Heritage Center. Tahlequah, (918) 456-6007 
May 7 Art Show, Little Red School House. 
Arnett. (580) 885-7418 

June 15-18 Madill Art Club’s 39th Annual 
Juried Show, City Park, Madill. (580) 795-3165 

ON THE STAGE 

Pollard Theatre Guthrie. May 14: The Unsink- 
able Molly Brown. June 2-July 1 : The House 
of Blue Leaves. (405) 292-2800 
Red Carpet Community Theatre Elk City. 
June 19-25: The Philadelphia Story, (580) 
225-5461. June 24-30: The Wizard of Oz. 
(580) 225-1941 

May 20-27 Smoke on the Mountain, South- 
west Playhouse. Clinton. (580) 323-4448 
May 26-28 D.C. Minner & Blues on the 
Move, Down Home Blues Club, Rentiesville, 
(918) 473-2411 

June 8-July 27 Twilight Concerts, Joe B. 
Barnes Regional Park. Midwest City, 
(405) 739-1293 

June 9,10,15-18 The Sound of Music, Commu- 
nity Playhouse. Broken Arrow, (918) 258-0077 
June 16-24 Twelve Angry Jurors, Commu- 
nity Theatre. Sapulpa, (918) 227-2169 
June 16-Aug 26 The Man Who Ran, Picture in 
Scripture Amphitheatre, Disney, (918)435-8207 
June 22-July 1 Forever Plaid, Community 
Theatre. Alva. (580) 327-0622 
June 23-July 1 An Original Musical Revue, 
Community Theatre. Cushing. (918) 225-4141 

INDIAN EVENTS 

May 20,21 Kiowa Black Leggins Ceremo- 
nial, Lone Bear Dance Grounds, Carnegie, 
(405) 247-3987 

May 26-28 Vietnam Veterans Celebration & 
Powwow, Wichita Tribal Park. Anadarko. 
(405) 247-2425 

June 16-18 Iowa Tribal Powwow, Tribal 
Complex. Perkins. (405) 547-2402 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

May 4-7 Pioneer Days PRCA Rodeo, Henry C. 

Hitch Rodeo Arena. Guymon, (580) 338-3376 
May 13 Open Rodeo & Founders Day Event, 
Arena & Main Street. Undsay. (405) 756-4312 
May 19-20 Oklahoma Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion Range Roundup, Lazy E Arena. 
Guthrie. (405) 282-7433 

June 1-3 Oklahoma’s Oldest & Wildest 
PRCA Rodeo, Arena. Hinton, (405) 542-3489 
June 1-3 PRCA Rodeo, Fairgrounds. Hugo. 
(580) 326-2205 



CiaoY’all! 

Since 1925, Pete’s Place of 
Krebs — Oklahoma’s Little Italy — 
has delighted diners with fresh, fam- 
ily-style Italian Cuisine served in un- 
selfish portions. Come see why 
Pete's Place has been an Oklahoma 
landmark for three generations. 

• Microbrewery 
• Perfect for lour groups 
• Banquet facilities for up to 250 


Open M-Sat 4pm • Sunday Noon 
(918) 423-2042 • Fax (918) 423-7859 


DENTAL CARE 
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Fourteen Years Dental 
Implant Experience 

■ 

Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistry 
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Health 
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> Center 


BricktownU 1-40 
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Jeffrey T. 

McCormick DDS 

Charter Commons Office Park 
304 N\V 13th St. 

Suite 100 
OKC, OK 73103 
405-232-0303 
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Jyn 0 8-10 wm Rogers PRCA Rodeo, Roundup 
Club Arena, Ciaremore, (91 8) 341-2818 
June 23,24 Mounties Rodeo, Rodeo Arena, 
Mangum, (580) 782-3254 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

May 4“6 Black Gold Days, Black Gold Park, 
Glenpool, (918) 322-3505 
May 4-7 May Daie, Downlown, Blanchard, 
(405) 485-9392 

May 5-7 Arts Festival, Pawnee Historical ^ 
Cultural Museum, Pawnee, (918) 762-2108 
May 6 Kolache Festival, City Park, Prague, 
(405) 567-4886 

May 6 Native Plant & Wridflower Festival, 

Fountainhead State Park, Eufaula,(91 8) 689-4607 
May 6 Onion«Fried Burger Day Festival, 
Downtown, El Reno, (405) 262-8888 
May 6 Outlaw Days, Main Street, Porum, 
(918) 967-8681 

May 6 Rose Rock Festival, Downtown, Noble, 
(405) 872-5535 

May 6 Rural Heritage Festival, Cherokee Strip 
Museum, Perry, (580) 336-2405 
May 6 Strawberry Festival, Downtown, 
Stilwell, (918) 696-3101 

May 6 Wild Turkey Festival^ Downtown, 
Nowata. (918) 273-0048 
May 6,7 Grovefest, Civic Center, Grove, 
(918) 786-9079 

May 12,13 Bluegrass Festival, Boiling Springs 
State Park, Woodward, (580) 995-3147 
May 26-28 Jazz Banjo Festival, Downtown, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-1948 

May 27,28 Italian Festival, Expo Center. 

McAlester, (918) 426-2055 
June 1-3 Gusher Days Festival, Downtown. 

Seminole. (405) 382-3640 
June 1-July 6 Day Lily Festival, Lendenwood 
Garden. Grove, (918) 786-2938 
June 2-3 Magnolia Festival, Downtown, 
Durant, (580) 924-0848 

June 3 Nescatunga Arts Festival, Downtown 
Square, Alva, (580) 327-2835 
June 3,4 Chisholm Trail Festival, Downtown, 
Yukon, (405) 354-3567 

June 5-10 Nat'1 Sand Bass Festival, Down- 
town. Madill, (580) 795-2431 
June 15-17 Kiamichi Owa Chito Festival, 

Beavers Bend Resort Park, Broken Bow, 
(580) 286-3305 

June 15-17 Pecan Festival, Downtown, 
Okmulgee. (918) 756-6172 
June 16-18 Reunion Days Festival, Court- 
house Lawn, Stigler, (918) 967-8681 
June 16-18 Wild West Festival, Downtown, 
Pawnee. (918) 762 2108 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

May 5 Hack berry Flat Day, Citywide, Frederick, 
(580)335-2126 

May 5-7 Oklahoma Steam &. Gas Engine 


Show, Fairgrounds, Pawnee, (918) 762-2108 
May S-7 Rattlesnake Roundup, Downtown, 
Okeene. (580) 822-3005 
May 6 Armed Forces Day Parade, Down- 
town, McAiester. (918) 423-2550 
May 6 Old Settler’s Day, Downtown, Keota, 
(918) 967-8681 

May 6 Pioneer Day, Downtown, Oologah. 
(918) 443-2790 

May 6 Western Days, Downtown, Yale, (918) 
387-2406 

May 10-12 Special Olympics Summer Games, 
OSD Campus, Stillwater, (800) 722-9004 
May 11-14 Rooster Days, Citywrde. Broken 
Arrow, (918) 259-8277 

May 13,14 Main Street Home Tours, 

Citywidc, Sapuipa. (918) 224-5709 
May 16 Founder’s Day Celebration, Roman 
Nose Resort Park, Watonga, (580) 623-7281 
May 20 Cool Cars Rod Run & Street Dance, 
Downtown, Broken Bow, (580) 584-2440 
May 26,27 Balloon Blast, Feyodi Creek Park, 
Cleveland. (918) 358-2553 
May 27,28 Rodder's Rod Run, Boiling Springs 
State Park, Woodward, (580) 256-7730 
May 27-29 Scissor-Cut Show & Sale, The 
Acorn, Disney, (91 8) 435-8080 
June 2-4 Santa Fe Trail Daze Celebration, 
Downtown. Boise City, (580) 544-3344 
June 2-4 A Small Town Weekend, Down- 
town. El Reno, (405) 262-8553 
June 3 Hot Wheels Races, Memorial Football 
Stadium, El Reno. (405) 262-1955 
June 3,4 Darryl Starbird’s Car Show, Nat1 
Rod & Custom Car Hail of Fame, Monkey is- 
land on Grand Lake, (91 8) 257-4234 
June 3-8 Route 66 Art Show & Sale, Collins 
Ballroom, Sapuipa. (918) 224-0170 
June 10 Old Settler’s Day & Parade, Down- 
town, Checotah, (918) 473-2070 
June 15-17 Harley Slate Rally, Downtown, 
Stillwater, (405) 624-2921 
June 17,18 Streeters Rod Bun Blowout, Me- 
morial Park, Blackwell, (580) 363-4195 
June 23-26 Art Escape, Downtown, Guthrie, 
(405) 260-2345 

June 24 Old Greer County Pioneer Reunion, 

Courthouse Lawn, Mangum, (580) 782-2249 
June 30-July 2 Fourth of July Celebration, 
Hawg Holler Campgrounds. Rose, (918) 
868-2963 

RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

May 6,7 MSI 50, Texoma Resort Park, Kingston, 
(580) 564-2566 

May 12,13 Relay for Life* J. Reynolds Park, 
Sallisaw, (918) 775-9136 
May 19,20 Relay for Life, Downtown Square, 
Okmulgee, (918) 752-0169 
June 2,3 Relay for Life, Whitaker Park, Pryor, 
(918)825-4224 

June 11-17 Oklahoma Free Wheel, Citywide, 


Clayton, (91 8) 581-8385 

June 16,17 Relay for Life, Football Field. Wag- 
oner, (91 S) 485-1344 

June 16,17 Relay for Life, NSU Gable Field, 
Tahtequah, (918) 456-5511 

June 17 Buffalo Stampede, Downtown, Buf- 
falo. (580) 735-2720 

June 21,22 Summer Solstice Day & Night 
Walks, Spiro Mounds Archaeological Park, 
Spiro, (918) 962-2062 

LIVING HISTORY 

May 1 3 Dutch Oven Cooking, Overstreet -Kerr 
Farm. Keota, [918)966-3396 

May 20 1854 Lawn Social, Murrell Home, Park 
HilL (918) 456-2751 

June 24 Good Or Days, J.M. Davis Arena His- 
torical Museum, Claremore, (918) 341-5707 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

May 8 Camp Bandage, Medicine Square Gar- 
dens. Broken Arrow. (918) 259-8277 

May 20, June 17 Tatting Workshop* Chisholm 
Trail Museum, Kingfisher, (405) 375-51 76 

June 5-7 Junior Ranger Program, Sequoyah 
State Park. Wagoner. (918) 772-2046 

June 24 Archery/Bow Hunting Clinic, 
Greenleaf State Park. Braggs, (918) 487-7125 

For more Calendar listings, visit our 
website at www.oklahomatoday.com. 


Dotes ond rimes ore subject to change: please 
confirm before attending any event The co/endor 
fs 0 free service published on o spoce-ovoi/ob/e 
basis. To be considered, please mail a concise 
notice of the event (o separate page far each 
event) thot inc/udes dote, rime, place, address, 
admission prices, and both a contact telephone 
number and a phone number thot can be 
published. Notices must arrive at Oklahoma 
Today three calendar months prior to puh/rcatron 
fte, Jufy-August events must arrive by April i ). 
Send to; Enterto/nment Calendar. Oklahoma 
Today* RO. Sox 53384. Oklahoma Oty. OK 
73152 or fax: (405) 522-4588; we cannot, 
however, take listings over the telephone. 

Oklahoma Today f/SSN 0030-1892) is 
fjob/ished seven times a year: in January, 

February. March, May. July, September, and 
November by the State of Ok/ohomo, Oklahoma 
Tourism and Recreation Deportment, i5 N. 
Robinson. Suite / 00* P.O. Box 53384, Ofc/ohomo 
Gfy* OK 73/02/73 152, (405) 52 /-2496 or 
(800) 777-/793. Subscription prices; $/6.95 per 
year in US., $26.95 per year outside U.S. U.S. 
copyright 2000 by Okiahoma Today. Periodical 
postage paid ot Ok/obomo City, OK* ond 
oddiriona/ entry offices. POSTMASTER: Send 
address charjges to Oklahoma Today Circulation, 
P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152. 
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AMERICAN 






FRONTIER 


The American Frontier 


Wllliiim Cl 


Oi l ari.es m. 
RUSSEIJ. 


I'l 'l t- M H. IIA-^SUKK 




Fionens^ Seiikn, mid OywhuyK 

Williiim C. Davis 
111 The Amerifan Fum- 
tiei\ Dims masierfiil- 
ly chronicles the his- 
toiT of’ ihe lerritoiT 
beyoiitl the Missis- 
sippi, uilh pailicular 
auemion to exploration, expan- 
sion, conilici, and seulcment* 
Oversize widi 52 color and 280 histori- 
cal photographs 
$19*95 Paper 

Geronimo 

By Angie Debo 

“The linest , * , The only defmitivc hook 
on diis notahie \ndhm''—JonrtiaI of Ari- 
zona History 
$18.95 Paper 


From Mounds to Mammoths 

A Fieid Onide to Ohi/dmma Ptvhlskny 
Second Edition 
("landeiie Marie Ciilhert and 
Robert L. Brooks 

The authors take the reader back tlioir 
sands of years to experience life on die 
plains, 

36 bScw illuiscralions and 18 line draw- 


ings 

$13,95 Paper 


Charles M. Russell 

By Peter IT Hassnek 
*'By means ot diis imelligem and 
well-riesigiied htjok. we can return 
through RusselTs paintings to the 
mythic West. ITs worth the trip.”' — 
American Artist 

52 color illustrations & 57 b&w 

illustrations 

$27.95 Oversize Paper 


Frontier Children 

By Linda Peavy and Umila Smith 
Enriched by more i ban 2f)0 vintage 
d liotone photographs. 

Frontier Chitdnoi is a visual 
atid vei tial montage of 
childhood in the I9th- 
ce n 1 1 1 ly West , Pe a\y a 1 1 d 
Sniith have bi oiiglu 
together stories and 
images that erase tire 
stereoiyjjes and bring u> life the infi- 
nite variety of the experience of 
grt)wing U]j in the American West. 

Oversize 

$24.95 Hardcover 

Will Rogers 

A Htogmphy 
By Ben Yagoda 
“Someone has finally written a good 
biography of Will Rogers ." — Neiv York 
Times Book Retdeuf 
85 photographs 
$19.95 Paper /ItW 

Buffalo Soldiers and Officers of 
the Ninth Cavalry, 1867-1898 

Htark mid White Ihgether 
By Charles 1.. Kenner 
Tile subject of these biographies, whites 
and blacks alike, represent evety facet 
luiman nature. Heroes, in tehee tuals, 
sitflisls, and poltroons were present in 
the ranks of both. I'he best, however, 
learned that prt>gress con id be achieved 
only bv ti'ust and cooperation. 

$26.95 Hardcover /VtWf 

Shannon Miller 

My Ckild, My Hem 
Bv' ('laiKha Miller with Toiewoi cl hv 
Shannon Miller 
Written by her mother, this profusely 
ilhistrated stoiT of Shannon's journey 
to Olympic fame is also the portrait 
of a family working together to help a 
cliiid achieve a dilllcidt, challenging 

goal 




8 color and 42 b&w illustrations 
Vi si t our new websi te : www ,ou . edu / oupress $19,95 Hardcover 


4100 astrAvenue UM. • Norman, OK 73069-0216 
405.325.2000 or 300.627.7377 • Fax: 405.334.5798 or Fax: 800.735.0476 
www.ou.edu/oupress • AMEX • Visa * MasterCard 







Stand Watie^s commission 


as Brigadier General in the 
Army of the Confederate 
States of America is dated 
May 10^ 1B64, 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR, WHICH FOUND 
BROTHER FIGHTING AGAINST BROTHER, 
ALSO IMPACTED THE CHEROKEE TRIBE. 


And although at its out 
break, the Cherokees 
attempted to remain 
neutral, Stand 
Watie and other 
Cherokee leaders 
allied themselves 
with the southern states. In 
time, Watie would become 
the highest-ranking Native 
American leader for the 
Confederacy. 

Born in Georgia in 1806, 
Watie was a prosperous 
planter. Along with other 
wealthy Cherokees, he 
signed the immensely 
controversial Treaty of New 
Echota in 1835, authorizing 
the removal of the Chero- 
kees to Indian Territory. 
Once in I.T., he and other 
treaty signers were con- 
dentned to death by 
members of their o%vn tribe. 
Although Watie survived the 
hostilities, his brother did 
not. in response, Watie 
organized his own armed 
companies, and with that the 



Cherokee Nation embarked 
on a civil war. Fighting 

continued until 1846. 
Years later, on 
luly 12, 1861, 
Watie was commis^ 
sioned a colonel in the 
Confederate army and 
commanded a battalion 


called the Cherokee 
Mounted Volunteers. As a 
guerrilla leader, he had the 
respect and concern of the 
federal command in Kansas, 
Missouri, Arkansas, and the 
Indian Territory. 

In 1864, the Confederate 
government recognized 
Watie*s leadership and 
raised him to the rank of 
brigadier general. Watie was 
the only Native American in 
Confederate service to 
obtain this high rank, and in 


February 1865, he was given 
command of all Indian 
troops in Indian Territory. 

With the defeat of the 
Confederacy, Watie was one 
of the last Confederate 
officers to surrender, and he 
did so in June 1865, almost 
two months after Lee's 
surrender. 

Following the war, Watie 
returned to business and 
farming in Oklahoma. He 
died in Delaware County on 
September 9, 1871. 

— John Lovett 
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We're paving the way 
for better driving. 



At the Oklahoma Turnpike Authority, we take our 
responsibilities for safe roadways very seriously. That's 
why we're planning for the next century with new and 
improved turnpikes. Construction will soon be underway 
for safer and smoother thoroughfares statewide. Our 
continued commitment to quality and convenience 
makes the Oklahoma Turnpike Authority your 
best traveling companion. 



Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 
Saving Money, Time and Lives 


P I P E 1. I N E 


OUR DIRECT 

TO MOTHER N A T U R E 



Molher Earih stored naiura} gas deep under Ohlnhoma soil for 
millions of ^ears. 7>>r/r/y* we lap into ibis (ommon birthright to warm our homes 
a n d rook ou r food. -4 s en vh n exv d a y / a kes u v / u rt her i nlo the 21 st Cen t u / y , 
many things keep eha nging. Pyut here in Oklahoma, 
we still understand that all good things eome from the earth. 

Okiahom\ 

= = Natural 
Gas 

\ ■ A P J VISIQN OF CN£Dt( 

1' L' K 1-: Ok [. A II O M A 


